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United States Ambassador to Norway 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Philip K. Crowe of Maryland. April 12, 1969 


President Nixon today announced his intention to 
nominate Philip Kingsland Crowe, of Maryland, as 
United States Ambassador to Norway. Mr. Crowe is 
presently Director, World Wildlife Fund. In Oslo, he will 
succeed Ambassador Margaret Joy Tibbetts, who has 
served there since 1964. 


Born on January 7, 1908, in New York City, Mr. 
Crowe was educated at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 
and the University of Virginia. From 1941 to 1945, he 
served with the United States Air Force, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and was later Chief of Intelligence for 


the Office of Strategic Services in the China-Burma-India 
theater. 


Mr. Crowe has served as assistant financial editor of 
the New York Evening Post; has worked on the staff of 
Life magazine; and in 1948 was given leave from For- 
tune magazine to accept an appointment as Special Rep- 
resentative of the Economic Cooperation Mission to 
China, and was stationed in Nanking when the city fell 
to the Communists. He resigned from Fortune magazine 
in 1949. In 1953, he was appointed U.S. Ambassador to 
Ceylon and served in that post for 3 years. 

In 1954, Mr. Crowe was U.S. Delegate to the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East Conference of 
United Nations; in 1957—59, he was Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, and during 1959-61 served as U.S. 
Ambassador to the Union of South Africa. 

Ambassador Crowe is married to the former Irene 


Pettus, and they have three daughters, Phillippa, Irene, 
and Mary. 
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Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 


Announcement of Appointment of Robert Ellsworth as 
United States Permanent Representative. 
April 12, 1969 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Robert Ellsworth of Lawrence, Kans., as United States 
Permanent Representative to the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Ellsworth, 42, has been 
serving as an Assistant to the President since January 21st. 
Previous to that, he was the National Political Director of 
the Presidential campaign and traveled with the Presi- 
dent throughout the fall. 

In 1967, Ellsworth accompanied the President on trips 
to Europe and Asia and planned his tours of Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and the Middle East. 

Ellsworth is an engineering graduate of the University 
of Kansas and received a law degree from the University 
of Michigan. He has engaged in the private practice of 
law and as an attorney with the Federal Maritime Board. 

He served in the United States Navy in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II, and after the war on a minesweeper 
operating in the Shanghai area. During the Korean con- 
flict, he directed shipping in the Mediterranean Sea. 

In 1960 he was elected to the United States House of 
Representatives from Kansas where he served until 1967. 
While serving in Congress, he was a member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and the House 
Republican Task Force on NATO. He coauthored a re- 
port, “Off Dead Center: Guidelines for International 
Monetary Reform,” in 1965. The report and a speech he 
delivered earlier in that year made him one of the first 
United States officials to speak out in favor of greater 
flexibility in the international monetary system. 


Ellsworth is married to the former Vivian Sies and they 
have two children. 
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Review of the 1970 Budget 


Statement by the President on Proposed Changes in the 
Budget for Fiscal Year 1970. April 12, 1969 


The administration’s first full review of the Federal 
budget for the fiscal year 1970 is now complete. As a 
result, beginning next week I shall send a series of budget 
amendments to the Congress. 

Amendments for most agencies will go forward within a 
few days. The overall totals are now being made available. 

The budget that we inherited from the previous admin- 
istration in January stated the estimated expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1970 at $195.3 billion. Our examination 
of that budget reveals that some of these estimates—nota- 
bly those for interest on the Federal debt and farm price 
support payments—are turning out to be too low. After 
making the necessary adjustments to cover these under- 
estimated items, we find that the actual expenditures 
budget submitted by the previous administration is 
$196.9 billion. 

I am proposing new reductions in Federal spending 
of $4.0 billion, reducing the overall spending figures for 
the coming fiscal year to $192.9 billion. I am also recom- 
mending to the Congress cuts totaling $5.5 billion in ap- 
propriations requests and other budget authority— 
thereby reducing significantly the future spending obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

Our proposals mean not only a substantial cutback in 
the spending of tax dollars in the coming year, but a sub- 
stantial reduction in claims against future tax dollars and 
future budgets. With this approach, we believe we have 
made a necessary and significant beginning toward bring- 
ing the Federal budget under closer Presidential control ; 
we have taken the reins firmly in hand. 

We recognize, however, the responsibility for budget 
control is a continuing one. For the past 8 years—the sole 
exception being the current year—our Government has 
run an uninterrupted string of budget deficits. Our ac- 
tions now, we believe, have brought an end to the era 
of the chronic budget deficit. 

As a result of this review and these cutbacks, we are 
prosposing the largest budget surplus in 18 years—and 
the fourth largest in our history—a surplus of $5.8 billion 
dollars for fiscal year 1970. 

We believe that a surplus of this magnitude will speak 
louder than any words to the business and labor com- 
munities in this country and to the world that the United 
States is determined to bring a halt to the inflationary 
spiral which has seriously affected our economy these last 
4 years. 

In the last 36 months, inflation has seriously eroded the 
value of every pay raise won by the average wage earner; 
it has done unquestionable harm to the economic welfare 
of the very poor in our society and those millions of 
Americans living on pensions and social security; it has 
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weakened our international payments position; it has sap- 
ped foreign and domestic confidence in the American 
dollar. 

Inflation is the most disguised and least just of all the 
taxes that can be imposed; and we intend to lift that 
hidden tax off the backs of an overtaxed people. 

These reductions in spending cannot be achieved effort- 
lessly or without making some very difficult decisions as 
to our priorities. But they can be achieved by an admin- 
istration and a Congress dedicated to eliminating the 
crushing burden of inflation and committed to the respon- 
sible control of the Federal budget. They can be achieved 
if this Government is willing to impose upon itself the 
same new discipline that inflation and rising taxes have 
imposed upon the American wage earner and his family. 

Some of the decreases in the budget will require legisla- 
tion; others will result from smaller appropriation re- 
quests; still others will come from executive actions that I 
have directed be taken. In sum, these reductions constitute 
my best judgment as to where to reduce this budget to 
bring the acceleration of Federal spending under control. 

But even in the wake of these cuts—which we believe 
to be in the best interest of all Americans—great resources 
remain at our disposal to do the work that needs to be 
done in our society. 

For example, I am proposing for fiscal year 1970 a level 
of spending for our domestic problems $61 billion higher 
than the figure for the fiscal year 1969. 

This administration will never turn its back upon the 
growing needs of the American people. That is why 
domestic spending in the coming year—even after these 
cuts—will far exceed that for any other year in American 
history. 

We have come into office convinced that there are 
better ways than the old ways to solve new problems; and 
we intend to explore these more hopeful approaches. 

With regard to specific cuts, the Secretary of Defense 
has already identified reductions in defense budget out- 
lays of $1.1 billion. We believe these cuts will enhance 
our economic security without risk to our national security. 
Information with regard to other specific cuts will be 
released by the Bureau of the Budget on Tuesday. 

As part of the budget review, I have directed that a sub- 
stantial reduction be made in the level of Federal employ- 
ment recommended by the preceding administration. As a 
result, full-time employment in the executive branch, 
by the close of the coming fiscal year, will be more than 
45,000 below that recommended in the January budget. 

These reductions will not be made “across the board,” 
but selectively, since manpower for vital needs such as 
crime control will have to be increased. 

Consistent with these objectives, I will ask Congress 
for repeal of section 201 of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act, which imposes restrictions on hiring in the 
executive branch. I am in full accord with the objective of 
that legislation. However, that objective is best achieved, 
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not through some arbitrary limitation, but through leader- 
ship determined to reduce personnel and willing to make 
the difficult decisions as to where the cuts should come. 

Just as we have made the judgments as to where the 
Federal budget should be cut, so we ask for the authority 
to determine those areas where the reduction of personnel 
can most beneficially be made. 

Although the officials of this administration have 
worked long and hard conducting this review of Federal 
expenditures and employment, the 1970 budget is not 
yet a finished effort. Conditions affecting the budget 
change constantly. 

What will remain constant, however, is our determina- 
tion to rein in this rising cost of living and to spend the 
tax dollars of the American people with a full awareness 
of the personal effort and labor they represent. 


Organization of American States 


The President’s Remarks at the Pan American Day 
Meeting of the OAS Assembly. April 14, 1969 


Mr. President, Y our Excellencies, my fellow Americans: 

I can use that term, “my fellow Americans” and cover 
everybody in this room. And this is the only international 
group in which I can doso. 

As I speak to my fellow Americans today, I first want 
to thank the President of this organization for his very 
warm and friendly comments. And in responding to those 
comments, I first want to establish a personal bond of 
communication with all of you here—or should I say 
reestablish it with you. 

As I came into this building today, I recalled those 
many occasions when my wife and I were here and when 
you were gracious enough to allow us to use your home 
as the Vice President’s place to entertain distinguished 
visitors from abroad. 

My memory went back to not only many visits to this 
building, but visits to every one of the countries in this 
hemisphere. 

Of all the international organizations that I have 
addressed, including the NATO Ministers, this statement 
can only be made with regard to the Organization of 
American States. 

I am very fortunate to have had the opportunity to 
know each of the countries represented here personally 
from having visited each of those countries. And I only 
hope that in the years that I am in office I shall have the 
opportunity to return and to visit many or, I hope, all of 
those countries in the future. 

But as I speak to you today, I want, too, to speak from 
my heart with regard to the feeling that I have personally 
insofar as our American family is concerned. 
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I come from the State of California. I was born in a 
little town of Yorba Linda. It had, of course, not only a 
Spanish name but a great Spanish tradition and 
background. 

My wife and I, in the year 1940—as you see her now 
she must have been a child bride—we took our honeymoon 
in Mexico. And 25 years later we returned with our two 
daughters for our anniversary trip to Mexico. 

During the years that I have visited each of your coun- 
tries, I have had some very interesting experiences. I know 
that the international press has tended to build up those 
experiences that have at times been difficult. But I can 
assure everyone in this room that my memories and the 
memories of my wife are not of those few who may have 
been unfriendly, but of the thousands of friendly faces 
we saw; and that we shall always take with us and we 
shall always remember as we attempt to develop our new 
policies for the future. 

But having spoken, as I have deliberately done so 
warmly, about my personal affection for the countries rep- 
resented in this room and the people represented in the 
countries among our neighbors to the south, I now want 
to speak very candidly and very honestly about some of 
the problems with which we are presently confronted. 

I think there has been a tendency, in examining the 
relations of the United States with our friends to the south, 
to smother the problems that we have with fine slogans, 
beautiful rhetoric, and sometimes with abrazos. 

I think there is a place for a fine slogan and always 
there is a place for eloquent language. And I would not 
underplay, certainly, the importance of that kind of rela- 
tionship on a dignified basis between nations and the 
leaders of nations. 


But at the present time, the problems we confront in 
this hemisphere are too serious to be glossed over simply 
by the usual slogans and the words and the gestures of 
the past. What we need is a new policy. What we need 
are new programs. What we need are new approaches. 

I would like to describe those policies today, not with 
a new slogan, because I have none—none that I think 
would be appropriate to the challenge that we face. 

But I would like to describe our approach in this way: 
Sometimes the new administration has been described 
as an open administration. I hope we can live up to that 
particular description. But if I were to set forth the ob- 
jectives for our approach to the problems of this hemis- 
phere, it would be in these words: I want our policies 
to be ones which are derived from open eyes, open ears, 
open minds, and open hearts. 

Let me be specific on each of those particular items. 
When I speak of open eyes, I mean that it is necessary 
for us to look at our common problems without any of 
the prejudices that we may have had in the past and with- 
out being imprisoned by the policies of the past or with- 
out perpetuating the mistakes of the past. 
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The President of this organization has referred to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and the trip that he will be taking—or 
several trips, I should say—to this hemisphere in the 
months ahead. 

On that trip, as Governor Rockefeller will tell each of 
the Ambassadors assembled here today, he is going with 
open eyes and open ears. He is not going there to tell the 
people in the various countries that he will visit what the 
United States wants them to do. But he is going there 
to listen to them and to hear what they believe we can do 
together. 

I think there has been too much of a tendency in the 
past for the discussion to get down to this point: What 
will the United States do for Latin America? 


The question, otherwise, I think should be put—and 
this is the approach of the Rockefeller mission, it is the 
approach of the Secretary of State, the new Assistant 
Secretary of State, Charles Meyer. Our approach is this: 
Not what do we do for Latin America, what do we do 
with Latin America? What do we do together? 

We want, therefore, to have open eyes and we also 
have open ears. We want to hear from our friends in 
each of the countries represented what you think is wrong 
with our policy, but also what you think you can do with 
us to develop a better policy. 

And we, fortunately, approach this problem with no 
preconceived notions as to the policies of the past. 

One of the reasons that we must also have open minds 
is that there sometimes is a tendency to become wedded 
to a program because it has a popular connotation. I 
speak of the Alliance for Progress, a great concept. 

And as I examined the effect of the Alliance for 
Progress on my last trip to Latin America, in which I 
covered most of the countries in that continent in 1967, I 
saw many areas where the Alliance for Progress had done 
much good. 

On the other hand, when I looked at the overall statis- 
tics as to what has happened to the rate of growth in Latin 
America during the period of the Alliance for Progress 
as compared with the period immediately preceding the 
Alliance, and when I compared that rate of growth with 
the rates of growth in other areas of the world, I found a 
very disconcerting result. 

And it very simply is this: The rate of growth is not fast 
enough. It has been approximately the same during the 
period of the Alliance as it was before the Alliance. 

But even more significant, the rate of growth in Latin 
America overall—and of course there are some individual 
countries that are far ahead—but overall the rate of 
growth is less than the rate of growth in non-Communist 
Asia, and it is less, even, than the rate of growth in Com- 
munist Eastern Europe. 

This is a result which we cannot tolerate. We must do 
better. We must find the ways and the means whereby we 
can move forward together in a more effective way. 
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And that is why I emphasize that we will have open eyes 
and open ears and open minds in attempting to find the 
answer. 

But I emphasize at the last the most important ele- 
ment: We shall have open hearts—open hearts because 
no one can come here today, as my wife and I have, and 
to have sensed again the warm reception, the feeling that 
comes from the heart any time you come to an assemblage 
of this sort, no one can visit the countries of Latin America 
as we have on so many occasions without realizing how 
close our bonds are. 


We are all part of the New World. We are all part of 
the American family. We come from the same traditions. 
We share the same concerns. 


Simon Bolivar said 150 years ago that the “freedom of 
the New World is the hope of the universe.” That was 
true then. I believe it is even more true today. 

But then we have to make this freedom in the New 
World something which can be more meaningful to the 
millions of people not only in America, but in all the coun- 
tries in this hemisphere so that there will be hope where 
there is now despair, so that there will be opportunity 
where there is now no chance for millions who simply 
want a chance—a chance not to receive but a chance 
simply on their own to make their own contribution both 
to their own welfare and to their country’s welfare. 


And as we think of this problem in that context, as 
we think how close our bonds are, I try to put it in the 
perspective of history. I think how long this organization 
has been in operation. And I look ahead just 33 years to 
the end of this century, less than that, 32 years, and I 
think of what this hemisphere—the New World—will be 
like at the end of this century. And I realize that if the 
present rates of growth that we have in the United States 
and in the balance of the hemisphere are not changed, 
at the end of this century the per capita income in the 
United States of America will be 15 times as high as that 
of the per capita income of our friends, our neighbors, the 
members of our family in the balance of the hemisphere. 

This is something we cannot allow to happen. And it 
will require the best minds, it will require the best ideas 
that all of us can produce together. 

So, Mr. President, as I come here today, let me say 
I was tempted simply to respond to your very gracious 
remarks with the response that I had in my heart, to ex- 
press my appreciation for your welcome. 

But I want you to know that we do consider the prob- 
lems of this hemisphere to be of the highest priority. We 
do consider that whatever progress we have made has not 
been enough and for that reason we come here today 
asking your assistance in working with us so that we can 
find better solutions for those problems that we mutually 
have throughout the hemisphere. 

Again, to all of you, my fellow Americans, our grate- 
fulness for your warm reception, and I hope that this 
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meeting may mark the beginning of a new era of coopera- NoTE: The President spoke at 11:14 a.m. at the Pan American 
tion, of consultation, but most important, of progress for Building in Washington, D.C. 


all the members of our great American family. 


Thank you. 


In his remarks, the President referred to the Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States, Carlos Holguin, 
Representative of Colombia. 








DOMESTIC PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Forthcoming 
Legislative Proposals. April 14, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As the members of Congress know, I have had under consideration 
the question of whether to send to the Congress this year a message on 
the State of the Union. I have decided against doing so. However, to 
assist Congress in formulating its plans, I would like to indicate at this 
time some of the principal legislative proposals that I will be sending in 
the weeks immediately ahead, and to report on the development of 
Administration plans and priorities as they relate to domestic programs. 

The first twelve weeks of the new Administration have been devoted 
intensively to the pursuit of peace abroad, and to the development of new 
structures and new programs for the pursuit of progress at home. 

Peace has been the first priority. It concerns the future of civilization; 
and even in terms of our domestic needs themselves, what we are able 
to do will depend in large measure on the prospects for an early end to the 
war in Viet Nam. 

At the same time, the first days of this Administration have afforded 
us a unique opportunity to study the nation’s domestic problems in depth, 
and to overhaul and re-tool the complex machinery of the Executive 
Office. 

A systematic review of domestic programs and policies has led to a 
series of recommendations which I will begin sending to Congress this 
week. Among those recommendations will be: 


—An increase in Social Security benefits, to take account of the rise 
in living costs. 

—New measures to combat organized crime, and to crack down 
on racketeers, narcotics traffickers and peddlers of obscenity. 

—A program of tax credits, designed to provide new incentives 
for the enlistment of additional private resources in meeting our 
urgent social needs. 

—A program to increase the effectiveness of our national drive for 
equal employment opportunity. 

—A comprehensive reorganization of the Post Office Department. 

—A program for the District of Columbia, including home rule and 
Congressional representation. 

—A start on sharing the revenues of the Federal government, so that 
other levels of government where revenue increases lag behind 
will not be caught in a constant fiscal crisis. 

—A far-reaching new program for development of our airways and 

airports, and our mass transit systems. 
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—aA comprehensive labor and manpower program, including job 
training and placement, improvements in unemployment insur- 
ance, and proposals to help guarantee the health and safety of 
workers. 

—Reform of the tax structure. The burden of taxation is great 
enough without permitting the continuance of unfairness in the tax 
system. New legislation will be proposed to prevent several specific 
abuses this year, and plans will be set in motion for a comprehen- 
sive revision of our tax structure by 1970, the first since 1954. 


The legislative proposals of the next few weeks are a beginning. They 
form part of a responsible approach to our goal of managing constructive 
change in America. 

This is not law we seek in order to have it “on the books,” but law 
that we need in action. It is designed, not to look appealing in the record, 
but to take effect in our lives. 

It will be the goal of this Administration to propose only legislation 
that we know we can execute once it becomes law. We have deliberated 
long and hard on each of these measures, in order to be sure we could 
make it work. Merely making proposals takes only a typewriter; making 
workable proposals takes time. We have taken this time. 

In other areas, where more time is needed, we will take more time. 
I urge the Congress to join with this Administration in this careful 
approach to the most fundamental issues confronting our country. Hasty 
action or a seeking after partisan advantage either by the Congress or 
Executive Branch can only be self-defeating and aggravate the very ills 
we seek to remedy. 

For example, one area of deep concern to this Administration has 
to do with the most dependent constituency of all: the child under five. 
I have announced a commitment to the first five years of life as one of 
the basic pledges of this Administration. Head Start was one promising 
idea for bettering the environment and nutrition of young children; there 
also are many others. We have already begun enlarging the scope of our 
commitment in this vital field, including the establishment of an Office 
of Child Development within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. We hope that this enlarging commitment will be accompanied 
by an enlarging of the base of knowledge on which we act. We are not 
beginning with “massive” programs that risk tripping over their own 
unreadiness. Rather, our proposals will include step-by-step plans, in- 
cluding careful projections of funding requirements. Equally important, 
though Federally supported, they will embrace a network of local pro- 
grams that will enlist voluntary participation. 

These legislative proposals are, of course, being prepared within 
the context of other Administration actions which bear on domestic pro- 
gram development. 

On taking office, I could see that whether measured in terms of its 
ability to respond, to decide or to implement, the Executive Branch simply 
was not structured to meet the emerging needs of the 1970s. Therefore my 
first moves were organizational. 

The National Security Council was revitalized. The Urban Affairs 
Council was created, so that the problems of our cities could be ap- 
proached in the broader perspective they now require. A Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy was established, to bring greater coherence to 
the management of our nation’s economic prosperity. The system of 
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Federal regional offices was reorganized so that for the first time, related 
agencies will have common regional headquarters and common regional 
boundaries. An Office of Inter-governmental Relations was set up, to 
smooth the coordination of Federal, State and local efforts. 

In specific operational areas, we removed postmasterships from 
politics, started an overhaul of the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
its programs, and streamlined the administration of the various man- 
power programs. 

One purpose of this early emphasis on organizational activity was 
to get the decision-making process in order before moving to the major 
decisions. 

At the same time, I sent more than 100 directives to the heads of the 
various departments and agencies, asking their carefully considered 
recommendations on a wide range of domestic policy issues. The budget 
was submitted to an intensive review, and throughout the Administration 
we addressed ourselves to the critical question of priorities. 

One priority that has emerged clearly and compellingly is that we 
must put a halt, swiftly, to the ruinous rise of inflationary pressures. The 
present inflationary surge, already in its fourth year, represents a national 
self-indulgence we cannot afford any longer. Unless we save the dollar, 
we will have nothing left with which to save our cities—or anything else. 
I have already outlined certain steps that will be required: 


—Continuation of the monetary policies the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are now pursuing. 

—A reduction of fiscal year 1970 expenditures by $4 billion below 
the best current estimate of the budget expenditures recommended 
by the last Administration. 

—Continuation of the income tax surcharge for another year. 

—Postponing of the scheduled reductions in telephone and pas- 
senger Car excise taxes. 

—Enactment of user charges equal in revenue to those now in the 
budget. 

—An increase in postal charges. 

These steps are not pleasant medicine. Medicine to combat inflation 

is never pleasant. But we can no longer delay taking it. 

Another priority is the control of crime. On January 31, I announced 
a detailed plan for combatting crime in the District of Columbia, recog- 
nizing that the Federal city should be made a model of law observance 
and law enforcement. The crime-control package soon to be submitted to 
Congress will make clear the Federal Government’s commitment, nation- 
wide, to assisting local authorities in protecting the lives, rights and prop- 
erty of their citizens. 

An equally pressing priority is the entire complex of needs that we 
commonly group under the heading, “the problems of the cities”—but - 
which in fact reach beyond the cities, and include the distresses of rural 
America as well. 

Our policy review has strengthened my conviction that in approach- 
ing these problems, America needs a new direction—not a turning away 
from past goals, but a clear and determined turn toward new means of 
achieving those goals. 

One example is hunger and malnutrition. The failure of past efforts 
to combat these problems has been made shockingly clear. Our new pro- 
grams will be both vigorous and innovative. 
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Another example is welfare. Our studies have demonstrated that 
tinkering with the present welfare system is not enough. We need a com- 
plete re-appraisal and re-direction of programs which have aggravated 
the troubles they were meant to cure, perpetuating a dismal cycle of 
dependency from one generation to the next. Therefore, I will be sub- 
mitting to Congress a program providing for the reform of the welfare 
system. 


In the field of social legislation, we now have a hodge-podge of 
programs piled on programs, in which too often the pressure to perpetuate 
ill-conceived but established ones has denied needed resources to those 
that are new and more promising. 

We have learned that too often government’s delivery systems have 
failed: though Congress may pass a law, or the President may issue an 
order, the intended services never reach the intended recipients. Last 
week, for example, in announcing a $200 million program for rebuilding 
riot-torn areas, I noted that after two, three and even four years nothing 
had been done, and cited this as evidence of the growing impotence of 
government. The crucial point here is that whereas in the past, “leave it 
to the states” was sometimes a signal for inaction by design, now “leave 
it to Washington” has become too often a signal for inaction by default. 
We have to design systems that go beyond “commitment,” and guarantee 
performance. 


If there is one thing we know, it is that the Federal Government can- 
not solve all the nation’s problems by itself ; yet there has been an over-shift 
of jurisdiction and responsibility to the Federal Government. We must 
kindle a new partnership between government and people, and among the 
various levels of government. 

Too often, Federal funds have been wasted or used unwisely—for 
example, by pouring them into direct grants, when more money could 
have been made available at less cost by the use of incentives to attract 
private funds. 

The programs I will submit have been drawn with those principles 
in mind. Among their aims are: 


—To supplement Federal funds with private funds, through the 
use of “seed money” devices such as tax credits and loan 
guarantees. 

—To enlist the great, vital voluntary sector more fully, using the 
energies of those millions of Americans who are able and eager to 
help in combatting the nation’s ills. 

—To help rebuild state and local institutions, so that they both merit 
and gain a greater measure of confidence on the part of their own 
citizens. 

—To streamline the administration of Federal programs, not only 
for efficiency and economy, but to improve the certainty of delivery 
and to cut away the clouds of confusion that now surround not 
only their operation, but often their purposes. 

—To make maximum use of the new knowledge constantly being 
gained, as, for example, in our commitment to the first five years 
of life. 

These programs will not carry extravagant promises. The American 

people have seen too many promises, too many false hopes raised, too 
much substitution of the easy slogan for the hard performance. 
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Neither will they carry large price-tags for the coming fiscal year. 
We must recognize, however, that in the long run progress will not come 
cheaply; and even though the urgency of controlling inflation dictates 
budget cuts in the short run, we must be prepared to increase substantially 
our dollar investment in America’s future as soon as the resources become 
available. 

This Administration will gladly trade the false excitement of fanfare 
for the abiding satisfaction of achievement. Consolidation, coordination 
and efficiency are not ends in themselves; they are necessary means of 
making America’s government responsive to the legitimate demands for 
new departures. 

Quietly, thoughtfully, but urgently, the members of this Administra- 
tion have moved in these first few months to redirect the course of the 
nation. I am confident of the direction, and convinced that the time to take 


it has come. 


The White House 
April 14, 1969 


RicHarp Nixon 





United States-Canadian Agreements 


The President’s Message to the Senate Concerning 
Agreements Involving the Niagara River and a 
Cofferdam Above the American Falls. 

April 14, 1969 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the approval of the Senate, I 
transmit herewith the texts of two notes, signed and ex- 
changed at Washington on March 21, 1969, constituting 
an agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of Canada, pro- 
viding for additional temporary diversions from the 
Niagara River for power production purposes. 

It is provided in the agreement that it will enter into 
force upon notification that the exchange of notes has been 
approved by the Senate of the United States. The agree- 
ment requires Senate advice and consent to approval be- 
cause it would authorize a departure from the limitations 
prescribed in the Niagara River Treaty of February 27, 
1950 in regard to minimum flows. 

An agreement with Canada providing for the construc- 
tion of a temporary cofferdam above the American Falls 
at Niagara was concluded by an exchange of notes on the 
same date. Copies of those notes are transmitted herewith 
for the information of the Senate. This cofferdam agree- 
ment is deemed to be a “special agreement” of the kind 
expressly authorized by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
January 11, 1909 with Canada. It is stipulated in this 
agreement that it enters into force immediately upon the 
exchange of notes. 

I also transmit for the information of the Senate a report 
by the Secretary of State explaining more fully the back- 
ground and purposes of the two agreements. 

I urge that the Senate give early and favorable con- 
sideration to the agreement authorizing additional tem- 


porary diversions from the Niagara River for power 
production purposes. 
RicHArpD Nixon 
The White House 
April 14, 1969 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Appoint 
John B. Martin, Jr., as Commissioner of 
the Administration on Aging. April 14, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to appoint 
John B. Martin, Jr., of Grand Rapids, Mich., as Com- 
missioner of the Administration on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Following graduation from Dartmouth in 1931 and 
Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar in 1933, Martin attended the 
University of Michigan Law School, graduating in 1936. 
Martin, 59, served as Acting Director of the Office of Civil 
Defense from 1942 to 1944. He then served in the U.S. 
Navy until 1946, attaining the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

In 1948, he was elected to the Michigan State Senate, 
and was elected State auditor in 1950, a position he held 
until 1954. In 1955, he reentered private legal practice in 
Grand Rapids. 

In 1959-1960, Martin was the chairman of the Grand 
Rapids Coordinating Council on Aging. He served as a 
member of the National Planning Advisory Committee 
for the White House Conference on Aging, held in Jan- 
uary of 1961. In addition, he chaired the session on 
Population Trends: Social and Economic Implicators. 

Martin is married to the former Helen Hickam and 
they have three children. 
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Meeting With the Minority Leadership 


News Briefing by Representative Gerald R. Ford and 
Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler Following a Meeting 
With the President. April 15, 1969 


Mr. ZiEGLER. Congressman Ford will give a brief run- 
down on the leadership meeting of this morning. 

Senator Dirksen had to return to the Senate for im- 
portant Senate business. Congressman Ford will give a 
briefing on the leadership meeting. 

Following that, Robert Mayo, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, will be here to background you on the 
agency-by-agency breakdown of the budget. 

Congressman Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Ron. 

I am not sure, with more people and half our ranks 
here for this press conference, how it will go. But I will 
try to handle both what Senator Dirksen might have said 
and myself. 

The leadership meeting involved a discussion of the 
contemplated messages, of which there will be a number 
within a week. 

The ones that will probably come first will be from 
the Treasury on tax reform, from the Department of 
Justice on organized crime, obscenity, narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs, crime and the rights of the accused. 

There will also be one shortly on postal rates and 
probably the reorganization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There will be others following, one rather soon 
involving the District of Columbia. 

As Mr. Ziegler has said, there will be a briefing by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget with all of you on 
the President’s substantial revisions in the budget which 
was submitted in January. The new Nixon budget will 
show savings in expenditures in fiscal year 1970 of ap- 
proximately $4 billion—$1.1 billion in Defense and $2.9 
billion in the area of domestic programs. 

I hasten to point out, however, that in a number 
of areas there will be some increases over what was ex- 
pended in 1969, which is, I think, a very valid basis of 
comparison. 

Even though there are these reductions made below 
that proposed by Mr. Johnson, the Department of HEW, 
for example, will have an increase of $.3 billion over the 
fiscal year 1969. HUD will have an increase of over $800 
million. The manpower programs will have increases of 
about $300 million, even though the $100 million cut 
comes in the Job Corps. 

The increases in nondefense spending, comparing 1970 
with 1969, shows an increase of about $6.5 billion. 

On the plus side, I think this is very, very important: 
The Johnson budget of January anticipated an increase 
of 43,000 U.S. civilian employees in the next fiscal year. 
The new administration, actually, is recommending a 
decrease of approximately 5,000 Government employees. 
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To translate that into dollars—this is what the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is interested in—this means a saving to the 
taxpayer of roughly a half-billion dollars in fiscal year 
1970. This can be done with good management. 

If we look at the savings in dollars and the reduction of 
Government employees, I think we are going to find the 
largest surplus in 18 years in the Federal Government 
and the fourth largest in the history of the United States. 

We also had a briefing on what information was avail- 
able on the incident off North Korea. But I understand 
the Defense Department has had two releases or two 
press conferences and the plan is that the Defense De- 
partment should keep the press apprised on developments 
in that area. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Q. Mr. Ford, how comprehensive a tax reform mes- 
sage do you expect? 

Mr. Forp. The details of that will have to be included 
in the message. That, as I understand it, will be 
significant. 


Q. Would you still anticipate that Congress will im- 
pose a spending ceiling this year as it did last year? 

Mr. Forp. I think it is difficult to be specific in that 
regard. The new administration is not recommending it 
at the time it is submitting its revised budget. Mr. Johnson 
didn’t recommend it when he submitted his budget for 
’69 and he actively opposed it during the consideration 
of the ’69 budget. He accepted it most reluctantly. 

The Congress, in working its will on the budget for 
°70, will have to take a look to see whether it does seem 
needed and necessary. 


However, I should point this out: The new admin- 
istration, in taking a strong position in trying to reduce 
anticipated expenditures, in effect, has gone along with 
the views of the Congress in the last session that there had 
to be some control over Federal expenditures. 

Q. Mr. Ford, since you said that fiscal ’69 is a very 
valid basis for comparison, don’t you think that Congress 
is going to object or criticize rather strongly as far as the 
very deep concern in natural resource development, agri- 
culture, and space? These are three areas, apparently, that 
have been used to get some of the money to transfer over 
into HUD and so on. Do you support these cuts in those 
areas? 

Mr. Forp. I support, overall, the new Nixon budget. I 
think it is appropriate to point out, however, that the 
Congress in the hearings on appropriations will have an 
opportunity to work its will. What is recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations in the House and in the 
Senate and what the House and Senate do will be the 
final test of what the President has to work with when the 
fiscal °70 budget gets to his desk for actual expenditures. 

But, overall, I think it is an excellent attempt to really 
do, from the executive branch point of view, an effective 
war against inflation. 
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Q. Would you favor congressional spending ceilings? 

Mr. Forp. I have in the past. I think I will reserve 
judgment on that until we see what the Committee on 
Appropriations does. 

Q. Do you have any reaction on the downing of the 
plane? 

Mr. Forp. I think my reaction should await further 
information from the Defense Department. 

Q. Mr. Ford, on the messages that you outlined, is 
there to be a separate message on the rights of the accused 
and do these first three groups that you mentioned—taxes, 
the various messages on the Justice Department, and the 
postal rates—are those intended for this week, as you 
understand it? 

Mr. Forp. I would say that these would be within a 
week. 

Q. Within a week from now? 

Mr. Forp. In what order, it is difficult to determine 
at this point. 

Q. Is it a separate accused message? Do I get that 
inference from what you said? 

Mr. Forp. I believe that instead of a crime or anti- 
crime package all lumped together, it is anticipated there 
will be specific messages in definitive areas. 

Q. Like crime, obscenity, narcotics, all separate 
messages? 

Mr. Forp. It is probably going to be that. 

Q. A factual question: Did I understand you—and I 
may have misunderstood you—do I understand you to 
say that the revised budget that will be proposed by the 
new administration is an increase of $6 billion over the 
°69 budget? 

Mr. Forp. It is an increase of 6.5 over the spending 
figures in nonmilitary items. 

Q. Congressman, didn’t the Republicans support the 
manpower ceiling bill which became law and is now law? 

Mr. Forp. Those of us who voted for the tax increase 
and the expenditure limitations also supported the provi- 
sion in that legislation which provided that a department, 
with one or two exceptions, could only fill three out of 
four vacancies. 

This was an arbitrary prescription which had to be 
imposed because of the tremendous increases which 
materialized in the last 3 or 4 years in the Government 
civilian manpower. 

As long as the new administration is reducing 43,000 
below what the Johnson administration recommended in 
their fiscal °70 budget, and actually providing for a 5,000 
decrease, I don’t think you need the arbitrary type of 
provision that we had in the law that was passed. 

Q. You would go along with repeal of that provision? 

Mr. Forp. As long as we have the assurance that there 
will be this substantial reduction in Government employ- 
ment, I believe it is far better, from the management point 
of view, to do away with the arbitrary provision. 

Q. Mr. Ford, would you want that written into the 
law that passes this year? 
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Mr. Forp. That we should have this reduction? ] 
would be delighted to. 

Q. Speaking of repeal of sections and that kind of 
thing, what do you think Congress reaction will be to the 
administration’s proposal to postpone the freeze on AFDC 
[Aid for Families with Dependent Children] payments? 

Mr. Forp. I think the Congress will probably go along 
this year, as they did last year, for the postponement of 
that freeze. It is my personal opinion. 

Q. Is there remaining a favorable considerable senti- 
ment for freezing? 

Mr. Foro. I think there is considerable sentiment for 
the resolution of the problem that prompted the freeze. 
But I think that we found that that freeze may have 
created more difficulties than solutions. That is why we 
postponed the freeze a year ago. That is why I think the 
Congress will probably do the same in 1969. 

Q. How do you think Congress will react to the scaling 
down of the social security benefit increase? 

Mr. Forp. I think it is difficult to determine at this 
point. If we are successful in controlling the inflationary 
psychology and factual situation, I think that Congress 
will be more receptive to the lesser figure. It depends upon 
how successful we are in really attacking and solving the 
problem of inflation. 

Q. Mr. Ford, in view of the $12,500 raise Congress 
voted for itself, is this going to put you in kind of a bad 
spot to try to sell the 7 percent increase instead of 10 per- 
cent for the social security? 

Mr. Forp. I think there will be some difficulty in that 
regard. But when you add up the increases in pay for 
Government employees and the pay of individuals in 
private enterprise over the last 3 or 4 years, the argument 
can be made as long as you whip the problem of inflation. 
It is a major domestic problem right at the moment. 

Q. Mr. Ford, what do you think the chances are 
of getting a significant tax reform package through this 
year? 

Mr. Forp. I think the chances are the best in, I would 
say, my 20-plus years in the Congress. The administration 
is actually submitting a recommendation for tax reform. 
It is my recollection that there is no other administra- 
tion that has actually come up with a tax reform package. 
The administration backing a tax reform package, and 
the public demanding one, and the Congress receptive, I 
think we have a good chance of getting one. 

Q. What do you think the public sentiment is directed 
in that area? 

Mr. Forp. It covers the waterfront. 

Q. Will the House pass a reduction in the oil deple- 
tion allowance? 

Mr. Forp. I can’t forecast one way or another on that. 
There is considerable testimony for it. The Congress has 
had this problem before it in the past. Previous ad- 
ministrations have never recommended it. 

So I think a lot depends on what the testimony 
produces. 
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Q. Mr. Ford, aside from whether or not Congress will 
go along with the lower increase in social security, how 
about you, yourself? Is that what you want? 

Mr. Forp. I am going to reserve judgment until we see 
what the Committee on Ways and Means recommends. 

Q. What about the reaction to this Federal program 
for subsidies for public jobs that is going to be established? 
Did you talk about that this morning? 

Mr. Forp. We didn’t talk about that detail. This will 
be discussed in the various briefings from the departments. 

Thank you. 

Reporter: Thank you. 


NOTE: Representative Ford met with reporters at 10:25 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Appoint Shiro Kashiwa 
as Assistant Attorney General in Charge of the Land 
and Natural Resources Division. April 15, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to appoint 
Shiro Kashiwa of Honolulu, Hawaii, as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Land and Natural 
Resources Division. He replaces Clyde O. Martz, who has 
resigned. 

Kashiwa received his B.S. degree in 1934 and his 
LL.B. degree in 1936 from the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He was admitted to the Bar of Hawaii 
in 1937. 

From 1937 until 1959, he was a partner in the law 
firm of Kashiwa and Kashiwa in Honolulu. He became 
attorney general of the State of Hawaii in 1959 and held 
that position until 1962. He then returned to the law 
firm of Kashiwa and Kashiwa where he is presently 
serving as a partner. 

Kashiwa is married and has two children. 


Life Insurance Industry Investment 
in Urban Core Areas 


Statement by the President on the Industry’s Pledge 
To Provide Additional Investment Capital. 
April 15, 1969 


The pledge made by the life insurance companies to 
provide a second billion dollars of investment capital for 
urban core areas is most heartening. It demonstrates again 
the depth of their concern about the problems of our 
cities, and it will provide an effective way to bring more 
jobs and better housing to many Americans who need 
them. 
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Because this action represents a continuation of a pro- 
gram which began in 1967, the industry will be able 
to draw upon a great deal of experience. Our urban 
problems require intelligent planning as well as additional 
money, after all, and the life insurance industry is increas- 
ingly able to provide the needed skills. In the first billion 
dollar program, the industry financed specific projects in 
227 cities in 42 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. They also financed 63,000 units of better 
housing for low-income families and invested in core area 
business enterprises and community services which created 
30,000 permanent jobs. 

The continuing commitment of the life insurance com- 
panies illustrates the effectiveness of volunteer business 
efforts in meeting social needs. It is no surprise that many 
of these companies are also involved in programs like 
the National Alliance of Businessmen and Plans for 
Progress. The men and women who are responsible for 
such initiatives are truly pioneers, breaking new ground 
and setting a pace which other groups and individuals 
can be expected to follow. 

With such cooperation, government can work effectively 
by entering into a creative partnership with the private 
sector. The life insurance executives can be sure that this 
administration will cooperate fully in making their pro- 
gram as effective as possible. We realize, too, that govern- 
ment can do more than it has done in the past to encourage 
further efforts of this sort by private investors. 

The program of the insurance industry will have an 
impact far beyond what is directly accomplished by this 
particular investment. The effectiveness of that invest- 
ment will be multiplied many times by providing 
economic stimulation, by inspiring further investments, 
and by encouraging greater cooperation between private 
and public institutions. 

The Nation deeply appreciates the farsightedness and 
the sense of responsibility of the life insurance companies. 
On its behalf, I congratulate them for this significant 
decision. 

NOTE: The commitment of additional funds was made by repre- 


sentatives of the life insurance industry to the President in a meeting 
at the White House. 


Convention on Conduct of Fishing 
Operations in the North Atlantic 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention and Requesting Advice and Consent to 
Ratification. April 16, 1969 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a certified copy 
of the Convention on Conduct of Fishing Operations in 
the North Atlantic, done at London, June 1, 1967. The 
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Convention has been signed on behalf of seventeen gov- 
ernments, including the United States of America, which 
represent the great majority of vessels engaged in the 
fisheries in the area. 

For the information of the Senate, I also transmit the 
report by the Secretary of State with respect to the 
Convention. 

The Convention establishes a generally uniform system 
of identification, marking, light signals, conduct, and en- 
forcement for fishing vessels and support vessels in a large 
part of the North Atlantic. The Convention is sufficiently 
flexible that it might be extended to other areas of the 
Atlantic if developments in the fishery pattern make this 
desirable. 

Many European fishing vessels have followed a code 
of conduct laid down in the 1882 Convention for Regulat- 
ing the Police of the North Seas Fisheries, even though 
many of the European governments did not actually be- 
come party to the Convention. This code was gradually 
extended throughout the Northeast Atlantic as congestion 
on the fishing grounds gradually spread beyond the North 
Sea. Eventually, the code extended to the Northwest 
Atlantic. 

Since foreign fishermen rarely operated close to our 
Atlantic coast, such a code was of little direct concern to 
our fishermen. This situation has changed dramatically 
during the past few years. Complaints of harassment or 
impaired operating freedom due to congestion on the fish- 
ing grounds have become frequent. As a result, our fisher- 
men have called for a modern code of conduct to assist 
them. Their needs in this respect were made known to our 
negotiators. 

I believe that the requirements of American fishermen 
in dealing with problems caused by the heavy concentra- 
tion of vessels on the fishing grounds in the Convention 
area are substantially met by the terms of the Convention. 
The Convention will also assist us in our continuing effort 
to promote harmony in the international fisheries through 
agreements with other governments. 

Proposed legislation to carry out the provisions of the 
Convention will be submitted. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to the Convention. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
April 16, 1969 


The President’s Staff 


Announcement of Appointment of Peter M. Flanigan 
as Assistant to the President. April 16, 1969 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Peter M. Flanigan of New York City as Assistant to the 
President. For the past several months Flanigan has been 
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an unpaid consultant to the administration, advising with 
regard to personnel for high-level Government positions. 

As one of six Assistants to the President, his respon- 
sibilities will be those of a generalist. Among other things, 
he will assume the duties with regard to the regulatory 
agencies and other domestic matters previously assigned 
to Robert Ellsworth. 

Flanigan, 45, a carrier pilot in the Pacific in World War 
II, graduated from Princeton with the class of 1945, 
graduating in 1947. 

In 1947 he joined the investment banking firm of 
Dillon, Read and Company. He became a vice president 
of the firm in 1954. He has been on a leave of absence 
from Dillon, Read since February 1968. 

During the 1968 campaign he served as deputy cam- 
paign manager, but his assocation with the President has 
extended over a number of years. In 1959 he organized 
New Yorkers for Nixon, and in March of 1960 formed the 
Nationwide Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge. 


In 1949-50, he acted as financial analyst for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration mission to the 
United Kingdom. 


Flanigan is married to the former Brigid Snow and they 
have five children. 


Republican Women’s Conference 


The President’s Remarks to Delegates at the 
17th Annual Conference. April 16, 1969 


Mary Brooks, Senator Dirksen, all of the distinguished 
guests at the head table, all of the distinguished guests in 
the audience, both in this room and downstairs: 


I stopped in the overflow room before and I can tell you 
that there is just as much excitement and just as much 
enthusiasm there as there is here. 


As Senator Dirksen has indicated, I don’t think I have 
ever seen so many women in one place and I have seen 
them upstairs and downstairs. 


I want you to know, too, as I stand here before you, I 
realize that over these past few days you have heard from 
a number of representatives from the new administration. 
I have not spoken to you. I will speak to you tonight very 
briefly. 

I am going to make a promise, though, with regard to 
what I will do next year. That will come later. But before 
referring to that, I want to say just a few words about those 
who you are honoring tonight. As I understand it, you are 
honoring women generally. First I want to tell you how 
proud I am of the women that we have in the present 
administration. I am not going to name any one of them 
by name, except for Mary Brooks. She is typical of them 
and all that I can say is we wish we had more. We need 
more like Mary Brooks in this administration. 
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I would like to also tell you how proud I am of the 
women in this administration who do not hold office, but 
who hold the hands of their husbands who do hold office. 
I refer to our Cabinet wives. 

I wonder if both downstairs, where they are carrying 
this on closed circuit television, and upstairs will the 
Cabinet wives please stand so that you can all see them, 
those who are in the Cabinet? 

I want you to know that I am—I was going to say “an 
expert on wives.” I don’t mean that. But I have seen not 
only many women in government, but I have seen the 
wives of government officials and I have had the oppor- 
tunity to see the wives of the members of the new Cabinet. 
It is a fine team. It is one of the best teams we have ever 
had. 

But I can tell you that I have had an unusual experi- 
ence, as you probably noted. We have done two things 
that have never been done before. We have had two meet- 
ings. Immediately before the Inauguration we had a meet- 
ing of all of the Cabinet, with the wives, an all-day meeting 
in which they were briefed along with the members of the 
Cabinet on the major issues that we would be facing. 

Then just this last week we had another meeting. We 
are going to have one every quarter, because we believe 
that in government, when men have to make these very 
important decisions, if the member of the Cabinet hap- 
pens to be a man, he needs not only the sympathy of his 
wife; he needs her advice, her understanding. 

I can tell you that as I have seen those Cabinet women 
around that table, as I have seen them at dinners, State 
Dinners at the White House, as I see them tonight, we 
have one of the finest groups of Cabinet wives I have ever 
seen. I am very proud of them, too. 

Having spoken of our Cabinet family, I want to speak 
also of our Republican family—Republican women. As 
we were having a reception just the other day for a group 
that was in the White House, the National Committee, 
several came through the line and said, “We thank you 
for inviting us to the White House.” I know that, as I 
read the statistics that Mary Brooks just handed me, 
yesterday in the White House there were 4,762 women 
who consumed 24,500 cookies, 235 gallons of punch, 
and came over in 44 buses. 

I simply want to say this: To those of you who ex- 
pressed thanks to me and to my wife Pat for inviting you 
to the White House, we want to thank you for making it 
possible that we could invite you to the White House. I 
know that Ev Dirksen will back me up in what I say. 
Without your help, we couldn’t have done it; and with 
your help, we are going to continue to do it. 

I think you should know that the first Women’s Con- 
ference actually occurred in 1953. That was the first one, 
17 years ago. Mrs. Eisenhower hosted the women at that 
conference. That was the first time in 20 years that the 
Republican Women had been visitors at the White House 
in that capacity. This year Pat Nixon hosted you. We hope 
to make it an annual event for as many years as you will 
allow us to do so. 
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Now if I could express a personal word—I can’t often 
do this at home—but I understand that you are going to 
honor my wife and my two daughters for their role in the 
campaign. Believe me, they deserve it. Any wife who can 
do as my wife has, listen to my speeches through cam- 
paigns, at home and abroad in over 60 countries for 23 
years, and sit there transfixed, as if she is hearing it for the 
first time, believe me, that is service far beyond the call of 
duty. 

But beyond that, I want you to know that in this last 
campaign I was proud of what all the Republican women 
did, the marvelous work you did all over this country. I 
was proud of what the women of my family did, my wife 
making appearances on her own in so many places, as did 
the wives of the Cabinet who are up here today, and my 
two daughters going out and making appearances all over 
the country. 

People ask me about the fan mail we get. We get more 
for them than we do for me, believe me. We get more 
invitations for them, I think, than we do for me. That is 
fine. 

I am reminded of a lesson that I have never forgotten: 
I remember in 1952, right after being nominated for 
Vice President, naturally, as a young Senator and a young 
candidate for Vice President—the youngest in history ex- 
cept for one up to that time—I felt, you know, rather 
puffed up about it, and I was put in my place at one of 
the first receptions. I remember it was in Nebraska. It 
was one of those long handshakers, and people came 
through the line over and over again saying, “Congratu- 
lations. This was fine,” and so forth and so on. 

Then one fellow came through the line. He said that he 
came from a farm and had driven over 200 miles to that 
meeting. He put it quite directly. He said, “Dick, I want 
to tell you something”—because he had seen me out 
there before when I had spoken as a Congressman and 
as a Senator. If there is any place I have not spoken, 
you name it. But believe me, he said to me, “I just want 
you to know that as I stand here and shake hands with 
you, I congratulate you for what you did. But never for- 
get this: You are controversial, but everybody likes Pat.” 

So you see, I know the asset of the women in my fam- 
ily. I know what assets the Cabinet wives and all of the 
women in this administration are to this administration. 
I know what each of you has done in this campaign, 
and I thank you for it. 


Now, if I could speak briefly about what you cam- 
paigned for, where we stand on it, and what I hope to 
be able to report next year: There were many great is- 
sues in the last campaign. Among those that I think stood 
out most in the minds of the women workers and the 
women voters to whom I talked in such great numbers 
were these: 

First, the desire to bring peace in the world again. That 
was uppermost in the minds of women voters across this 
country, not the illusory peace that comes from simply 
ending a war, but the kind of a peace that is lasting, ending 
a war on a basis that will discourage other wars. 
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The women wanted that kind of leadership. They 
weren't satisfied with the past leadership. They voted for 
new leadership. That, therefore, was a major issue. 

A second major issue was the desire upon the people 
of this country, among them, to stop the rise in taxes and 
stop the rise in prices. Women particularly were con- 
cerned about that issue because women have the respon- 
sibility for the family budget, and having the responsi- 
bility for the family budget, they know that unless we deal 
effectively in handling the problems of the Federal budget, 
you are not going to be able to balance the family budget. 

They voted for new leadership to stop the rise in prices 
and stop the rise in taxes so that millions of Americans 
would do a better job and have a better chance to balance 
that family budget. 

Then there is another great issue that I found—whether 
it was in the North, the East, the West, or the South—that 
women particularly were interested in, and that was to 
stop the rise in crime and reestablish respect for law and 
order throughout the United States. 

This administration has been in office for almost 3 
months. I know that many are quite impatient, perhaps, 
or might be impatient as to why we don’t have peace, why 
we haven’t stopped inflation, and why we haven't 
stopped the rise in crime and reestablished respect for law 
with justice and order throughout this country. 

I could stand here and tell you that it had been done. 
That would not be true. I could stand here and promise 
you when it would be done. But that would not be respon- 
sible. But I will tell you this: 

There are no three issues that have a higher priority 
in this administration than those three. I can tell you 
that on this day, for example, not only in the morning but 
throughout the afternoon, and when I leave this meet- 
ing to return to the White House for further meetings 
tonight, those were the three great issues on which my 
time was being spent. 

I will tell you that I am going to make a pledge to- 
night. I ask not to speak formally to this group this year. 
Next year I am going to ask for an invitation to make a 
speech to the Republican Women’s Conference when you 
come back. I ask the women in this audience to hold me 
and all of my Cabinet colleagues responsible on those 
three great issues. I will make this promise: 

Next year I will be able to report to you and to the 
American people that we have made real progress to- 
ward bringing peace in the world, reestablishing law and 
order at home, and also in stopping the rise in taxes and 
inflation in the United States. ° 

This is our goal. We are not over-promising. But I can 
assure you we have the programs, we have the men, and 
we have the women, I believe, that can bring success to 
those programs. 

Now, finally, I had a thought. Mary Brooks said, 
“Tell us what we can do.” There is no election this year, 
unless you happen to live in Virginia or New Jersey, and 
if you do, we wish you good luck in those States, believe 
me. But there is something else that you can do that goes 
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beyond whether you happen to be a Republican, as all of 
you are, or a Democrat. It involves the mission of all the 
women in this country above everybody else. 

I read a very disturbing report the first of this week. It 
was from the British Institute of Strategic Studies. Many 
of you probably read it, too. What made the headlines in 
this report was its appraisal of American strength in the 
world compared with that of the Soviet Union. 

It pointed out some facts that we found were accurate 
when we came into office. First, that over the past few 
years in terms of conventional weapons, the Soviet Union 
has been moving at a much faster pace than the United 
States; and that in terms of strategic weapons of the 
nuclear type, that in the year 1969 some estimates indi- 
cate that the Soviet Union might pass the United States. 
That compares with what the situation was in 1962 when 
there was at least a 4-to-1 advantage of the United States 
over the Soviet Union. 

I mention those statistics because they have been pub- 
licly printed, not to frighten anybody, because we need 
not be afraid. We still have major advantages in several 
areas. But I bring you those statistics simply to indi- 
cate that in the field of military strength we have the 
responsibility and we shall see to it that the United States, 
as we attempt to negotiate with other nations, as we are 
going to be willing to and desire to, as we negotiate to 
bring peace, we shall always negotiate from strength 
and never from weakness. That we pledge we will do. 

Also, we have the responsibility in this administration 
for maintaining the economic strength of this country. We 
think we have programs that will do that. 

But getting back to the study of the London Institute, 
it made one other point in which you have a special re- 
sponsibility. It raised a question as to whether the year 
1969 might mark the period in the history of the Western 
world when the United States not only lost the military 
superiority that it had, but more significantly, lost the will 
and the determination to be a major power and to play 
a major role in the world. 

The study didn’t go into it in detail, but the clear im- 
plication was that as far as the United States was con- 
cerned, a grave question now existed as to whether this 
great Nation, the Nation on whom the hopes for peace 
and freedom of the whole free world ride—the question 
was raised not simply with regard to our military strength, 
something that your administration takes responsibility 
for, but with regard to our moral strength, with regard 
to our will, with regard to our determination. 

I simply want to say to the women in this audience, 
and to the women of America, through you, that will, 
that determination, cannot be brought by any President 
to the people. It must come from the home. It must come 
from the families. It must come from our churches, from 
our schools throughout the Nation, and I can tell you that 
having spoken across this Nation for so many years, I am 
not pessimistic about that will. 


This is a great country. I have traveled all the nations 
of the world and I know the criticisms of America. But I 
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can tell you that when I come back to the United States, 
| realize that this Nation not only is militarily strong and 
will remain so, not only is it the richest Nation and will 
remain so, but that as a great Nation, we are going to 
meet the challenge of our time because we do have the 
character and we do have the moral stamina that this 
country requires and that the world requires today. This 
I believe. 

All that I ask is this: that as you return to your homes, 
we instill that spirit—a spirit of pride, a spirit of patriotism 
in the very best sense of the word, a spirit of what America 
has always stood for to the world, not bent on aggression, 
but recognizing that freedom, meaning as much as it 
does to us, that we have a responsibility to hold that 
standard high for all the world to see. 

This is the charge that I leave with you tonight, and 
I am confident, as I have talked to you and as I have re- 
ceived reports from this meeting—I am confident that 
you are going to meet it. 

A few days ago when I delivered the eulogy to President 
Eisenhower, I referred to the fact that in his eloquent and 
memorable speech at London’s Guild Hall, he made the 
statement: “I come from the heart of America.” And he 
truly did, from the geographical heart and the spiritual 
heart of America. 

I simply want to say that as I see a great group of 
Americans like this, not just because you are Republi- 
cans—I like that—but as I see you vitally interested in 
your country, concerned about the issues, making this 
trip to Washington, going back and carrying the word 
back to the precincts throughout this country, as I see 
you, I am going to leave this meeting knowing that the 
heart of America is good because you are going to keep 
it good and strong. I am sure you will. 

Thank you. 
note: The President spoke at 9:39 p.m. at the Sheraton Park Hotel 


in Washington, D.C. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 


League of Women Voters of the 
United States 


Proclamation 3909. April 17, 1969 


FirTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


A half century ago—more than a year before the 19th 
Amendment was ratified—women from states where they 
already had the vote met to establish a League of Women 
Voters. Their purpose was to promote political respon- 
sibility through informed and active participation of citi- 
zens in government. 
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For fifty years the League of Women Voters has pro- 
vided Americans in every state with information on can- 
didates and issues and it has furnished a non-partisan 
platform from which all candidates may be seen and 
heard. These activities have strengthened government and 
have helped to sustain the public weal. 

Whether it be concern for our urban malaise or desire 
for better international cooperation, whether it be con- 
servation of our natural resources or the revitalization of 
our State and local governments, the League of Women 
Voters deserves the cooperation and encouragement of all 
Americans. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHAarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, call upon all our citizens to 
join with the League of Women Voters of the United 
States in the observance of its fiftieth anniversary in 1970. 

I urge all businesses, industries, foundations, and civic 
organizations to give the full measure of their support to 
the League and its activities. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 17th day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
third. 

RicHarD Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:31 p.m., 
April 17, 1969] 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks to the League of Women Voters, 
see the following item. 


League of Women Voters of the 
United States 


Remarks of the President, Mrs. Bruce B. Benson, 
President of the League, and John W. Gardner, 
Chairman of the Urban Coalition, at a Reception 
Commemorating the 50th Anniversary of the League. 
April 17, 1969 


Tue Present. Ladies and gentlemen: 


In this great East Room of the White House many 
ceremonies are held, but perhaps none that symbolizes a 
great change in the political life of this country more 
than this one today. 

A year before the 19th amendment was adopted the 
League of Women Voters was founded, and that orga- 
nization, in the past 50 years, has played a major role in 
this Nation on a nonpartisan basis of stimulating creative 
thought, new ideas, discussion on the great issues con- 
fronting the American people. 

I have a special relationship to the League which Mrs. 
Benson, the present president, and Mrs. Gundersen would 
not know about. But it happened that when I first ran 
for Congress—and I am sure that as I see other 
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Members of the Congress around here today they have 
probably had similar experiences—when I first ran for 
Congress the first joint appearance I had with my con- 
gressional opponent was before a candidates meeting set 
up by the League of Women Voters of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. It was called a debate, incidentally. And I won 
that debate. 


But through the years all of us who are here—and I 
see so many Senators and Congressmen in this room— 
have appeared on forums sponsored by the League. We 
know the nonpartisan character. We know the tremen- 
dous interest of the organization in all of the great issues. 
I speak for all of my colleagues who have been candidates 
in thanking you for making it possible for us to reach more 
people to present our points of view, as you have. 


Also, in speaking today about this 50th anniversary, I 
should tell you I was rather surprised when I walked into 
the reception room and found Mrs. Benson and Mrs. 
Gundersen—Mrs. Gundersen is from Wisconsin; Mrs. 
Benson, incidentally, has something in common with my 
daughter, Julie; she is a Smith girl married to an Amherst 
man—but also John Gardner, the former Secretary of 
HEW and now the head of the Urban Coalition. 


I asked John Gardner how he was able to work into 
this group—and incidentally, Senator Fulbright was also 
there; I found that he was there just covering all the 
bases—but John Gardner pointed out that he had the 
very special responsibility this year to head the fundraising 
drive for the League of Women Voters. Now, when a man 
takes on the responsibility of raising money for the women, 
believe me, that is the kind of, shall we say not “bipartisan- 
ship,” but you can call it something else, that we need 
in this country. 

Now, at this point I would like to add perhaps one word 
of perspective about the role of women in politics in 
America. Last night I spoke to 4,000 Republican women 
who were here in Washington, D.C. Their Democratic 
counterparts will also be here in the months ahead and 
through the years we have seen, particularly, I would say, 
since about 1947, a tremendously escalating role of women 
in politics in the United States. 

We all know the important role that women play as 
Members of the Senate, Members of the House, mem- 
bers of State legislatures. We all know of the appoint- 
ments that they have carried out with great distinction in 
various Government positions, the Federal Government, 
the State government, the city government. We know, 
too, of the role that they play in political action and, of 
course, most are in that field, virtually all are, as a matter 
of fact. 


I often say that men do the talking and women do 
the working in campaigns and that often happens as we 
get into our campaigns and find that those great groups 
of women workers will make the difference in the close 
election; who has more; who has the greatest excitement 
among them. All this we know. 
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Then, of course, as we look at the past 50 years we 
wonder what could happen in the next 50 years. Now, I 
can speak with some sense of—shall we say “compla- 
cency”—on that score as far as my own position is con- 
cerned at this time. But as I look around the world and as 
I find that India has a woman Prime Minister, Ceylon 
has a woman Prime Minister, Israel has a woman Prime 
Minister, certainly in the next 50 years we shall see a 
woman President—maybe sooner than you think. 

Whatever the case might be, whether that happens or 
not, and I notice that polls have been taken recently by 
Gallup and Harris indicating that that is something that 
very well might happen in the United States in the near 
future, what is even more important is not to think in 
terms of whether a woman could or should be President, 
but I think we should all say that by reason of the role 
women have played in politics in America a woman can 
and should be able to do any political job that a man could 
do. That I know and that you know. 


But what is more important is what the League of 
Women Veters stands for. What is more important is to 
have this tremendous participation, this motivation, in- 
volvement, which the League of Women Voters has 
brought not only to women, but also to men, in their first 
50 years, I just hope it continues. That is what the coun- 
try needs. 


We have so many issues that are not partisan in char- 
acter. The issue of peace in the world is not a partisan 
issue. The issue of making our cities more livable, not only 
in terms of the enforcement of the law and the safety of 
our streets, but also in terms of the total environment of 
our cities—that is not a partisan issue. 

The problem of holding down the cost of living and 
taxes, that is not a partisan issue. The problem of how 
we progress to the kind of life we want—all of these issues 
we find Republicans and Democrats not breaking down 
on strictly partisan lines, but breaking down on the basis 
of their honest convictions with regard to that issue. 


As I know the League of Women Voters, that is the 
way you approach the problems—not on the basis of 
partisanship, but on the basis of the facts of what the best 
interests of the Nation may be. Then you encourage your 
members to participate in the parties of their choice and to 
be active in working for whatever side of an issue that 
particular individual honestly believes in. That is the 
American system. 

That is the way it works best. It is because the League 
stands for that perhaps as much or more than any political 
organization that I know in America that I have issued a 
proclamation today, a proclamation asking the people of 
the United States to join the League of Women Voters in 
commemorating this 50th anniversary. 

Now with that, since I often, around the dinner table, 
have deferred to a girl from Smith, I now turn this micro- 
phone over to the president of the League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. Benson, a graduate of Smith College. 
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Mrs. Benson. Thank you, Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, 
Mr. Gardner, Mr. Turner, distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen: 


The League of Women Voters is deeply appreciative of 
the reception President and Mrs. Nixon have given us. It 
has made the launching of the 50th anniversary year of the 
League most auspicious. The League and its friends feel 
most comfortable in the White House, not only because it 
is a beautiful and historical mansion, but also because it 
symbolizes to all of us self-government, which is the basis 
of a free society. 

We know, as you well know, how complex our society 
has become. Government has become equally complex 
and this complexity is a significant factor in the alienation 
among the young and the black as well as in the alarming 
apathy among both the deprived poor and the many citi- 
zens who share in the affluence of our country. 

Just the other day, Mr. President, you said that we 
must kindle a new partnership between government and 
the people, and that your administration intends to in- 
volve the volunteer in solving the problems of our Nation. 

The League of Women Voters, as you have said, has 
a 50-year history of working to encourage all citizens to 
take part in the political process, to work in voluntary as- 
sociations and in political parties. As a volunteer non- 
partisan organization whose sole concern is government 
and politics, the League has always been keenly aware of 
the domestic and international problems of its day and 
has actively worked as a citizens’ lobby to bring about the 
kind of creative change demanded in a dynamic free 
society. 

I would like to present to you the first copy of the 
League’s Report to the Nation, a record of our current 
program of action and I extend to you the League’s pledge 
to increase and expand its own political activity and to 
encourage a wider and deeper participation of all citizens 
in the building of a truly responsive and _ responsible 
society. 

THE PRESIDENT. Believe me, I have never been lobbied 
more graciously than that. Even though he doesn’t know 
that I am going to call on him, I do think that we would 
like to hear from John Gardner, a distinguished educator 
and a distinguished leader of the Nation in so many ways. 

John, would you say a word to us? 

Before the Secretary—I call him the Secretary be- 
cause once a Cabinet officer, always one. In any event, 
the one rule we have in the White House is that, generally 
speaking, we do not have fund-raising dinners or anything 
of that sort because that would have a partisan context, 
but we shall break that rule and if you want to make a 
fund-raising pitch here to those television cameras, you 
may do so, or even for the Urban Coalition, if you like. 

Mr. Garpner. Thank you. I could not have a kinder 
invitation, and it somewhat softens the blow of having 
been asked to speak in the East Room of the White House 
without warning. 
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Let me say right away, I accept the invitation to speak 
in behalf of the drive for the League to raise $11 million 
to carry through their very, very important work. 

I am just going to add one more point: My own very 
deep admiration for the League stems from just one 
circumstance, and that is that they combine deep motiva- 
tion and concern for their country with deep concern for 
the machinery of the democratic process. Unless you link 
those two, we are not going to make it. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. We have so many distinguished guests 
here today that I do not want to pick them out by name, 
but I wonder if all of those who are Members of the 
Supreme Court would please stand. I see one of the 
Justices here, at least. Justice White represents all of the 
Court very well right here in this room today. [A pplause.] 

Then I see several Members of the Senate. I wonder if 
the Members of the Senate would please stand. 
[A pplause.] 

As you know, we will go all the way from Massachusetts 
to Hawaii here, so we have a very good representation 
there. 

Are there any Members of the House here? [Applause.] 

Again, a broad cross-section. 

Thank you very much. We hope you all enjoy your visit 
to this house. You can stay and look around—and coffee— 
but don’t take anything else, please. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


For the President’s proclamation marking the League’s 50th 
anniversary, see the preceeding item. 


United States Ambassador 
to Switzerland 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Shelby Cullom Davis of New York. April 17, 1969 


President Nixon today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Shelby Cullom Davis, of New York, as United States 
Ambassador to Switzerland. Davis has been, since 1947, 
managing partner of Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., invest- 
ment bankers. In Bern, he will succeed Ambassador John 
S. Hayes, who has served there since 1966. Ambassador 
Hayes has resigned. 

Born on April 1, 1909, in Peoria, Illinois, Mr. Davis 
was educated at Princeton University (A.B., 1930), Co- 
lumbia University (A.M., 1931) and the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland (Ph. D., 1934). 

During 1932-34, Davis was a special correspondent 
and was also associated with the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co. in Geneva. He later worked as an economist with In- 
vestment Corporation of Philadelphia (1934-37); as 
treasurer of Delaware Fund, Inc. (1937-39); as eco- 
nomic adviser to Thomas E. Dewey’s presidential cam- 
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paign (1940 and 1944); and as a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange (since 1941). 

Davis began government service in 1942 as Chief, For- 
eign Requirements Section, War Production Board, and 
the following year he became Chief, Division of Statistics 
and Research for New York and Northern New Jersey, 
War Production Board. 

From 1944 through 1947, he was first deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance for New York State. He is the author 
of “Your Career in Defense” (1942), and has contributed 
to a number of journals. 

Davis is married to the former Kathryn Edith Water- 
man, and they have a son, Shelby M., and a daughter, 
Diana C. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Somali Republic 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Fred Latimer Hadsel of the District of Columbia. 
April 17, 1969 


President Nixon today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Fred Latimer Hadsel, of the District of Columbia, 
a career Foreign Service Officer of Class One, as United 
States Ambassador to the Somali Republic. Hadsel has 
served since 1964 as Director, Office of Inter-African 
Affairs, Bureau of African Affairs, in the Department of 
State. In Mogadiscio, he will succeed Ambassador Ray- 
mond Thurston who retired last December. 

Born on March 11, 1916, in Oxford, Ohio, Hadsel was 
educated at Miami University (A.B., 1937) ; Clark Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1938); University of Chicago (Ph. D., 
1942); and he was a graduate student at the University 
of Grenoble, France, and at the University of Freiburg, 
Germany. During 1942-46, he served as a U.S. Army 
major in the European Theater. 

Following a period as a lecturer in history and political 
science (Rutgers University in 1946, George Washing- 
ton University 1946-47), Hadsel joined the Depart- 
ment of State as Assistant Chief, War History Branch, 
Division of Historical Research (1946-49). He was then 
a Specialist, German Political Affairs (1949-51), As- 
sistant to Director, Executive Secretariat (1951-52), and 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Near East 
and South Asian Affairs (1952-55). 

In 1955, he became Deputy Director, Office of African 
Affairs, and the next year Director, Office of Southern 
African Affairs. From 1957-61, he was Deputy Chief, 
then Chief, Middle East and African Affairs Section, 
London. During 1961-62, he was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion, Addis Ababa, and from 1963-64 Planning Adviser, 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Hadsel is married to the former Winifred Nelson, and 
they have three daughters: Mary C., Winifred R., and 
Jane L. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
APRIL 18, 1969 


Nortu Korea’s ATTACK ON U.S. RECONNAISSANCE 
FLIGHT 


Q. Mr. President, the question on all of our minds is 
where do we go from here with the incident of the shoot- 
ing down of the plane? What further action might you 
contemplate diplomatically and militarily? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Cormier, first, I think a word 
with regard to the facts in this case: As was pointed out 
in the protest that was filed at Panmunjom yesterday and 
also in the Defense Department statement, the plane 
involved was an unarmed Constellation, propeller-driven. 

The mission was a reconnaissance mission which at no 
time took the plane closer to the shores of North Korea 
than 40 miles. At the time the plane was shot down, all 
of the evidence that we have indicates that it was shot 
down approximately 90 miles from the shores of North 
Korea while it was moving outward, aborting the mission 
on orders that had been received. We knew this, based 
on our radar. 

What is also even more important, the North Koreans 
knew it, based on their radar. Therefore, this attack was 
unprovoked. It was deliberate. It was without warning. 
The protest has been filed. The North Koreans have not 
responded. 

Now a word with regard to why we have such missions 
in the Sea of Japan. As you ladies and gentlemen are 
aware, there are 56,000 American troops stationed in 
South Korea. Those 56,000 men are the responsibility of 
the President of the United States as Commander in Chief. 

In recent weeks and months, in fact going back over 
the last 2 or 3 years, but particularly in recent weeks and 
months, North Korea has threatened military action 
against South Korea and against our forces in South 
Korea. The number of incidents has increased. 

It is the responsibility of the Commander in Chief to 
protect the security of those men. That is why, going back 
over 20 years and throughout the period of this admin- 
istration being continued, we have kad a policy of recon- 
naissance flights in the Sea of Japan similar to this flight. 
This year we have had already 190 of these flights with- 
out incident, without threat, without warning at all. 

Now the question is: What do we do about these flights 
in the future? They were discontinued immediately after 
this incident occurred. 

I have today ordered that these flights be continued. 
They will be protected. This is not a threat; it is simply 
a statement of fact. 

As the Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces I 
cannot and will not ask our men to serve in Korea, and I 
cannot and will not ask our men to take flights like this in 


unarmed planes without providing protection. That will 
be the case. 
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Looking to the future, as far as what we do will depend 
upon the circumstances. It will depend upon what is 
done as far as North Korea is concerned, its reaction to 
the protest, and also any other developments that occur 
as we continue these flights. 

Mr. Smith? 


OvuTLOOK FOR PEACE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Q. Now that you have had about 3 months in a position 
of Presidential responsibility, do the chances of peace in 
Southeast Asia seem to come any closer at all, or has the 
situation, the outlook for peace, improved or deteriorated 
since your inauguration? 

Tue PresiwENT. Mr. Smith, the chances for peace in 
Southeast Asia have significantly improved since this ad- 
ministration came into office. I do not claim that that has 
happened simply because of what we have done, although 
I think we have done some things that have improved 
those chances; and I am not trying to raise false hopes 
that peace is just around the corner, this summer or this 
fall. 

But a number of developments clearly beyond the Paris 
peace talks have convinced me that the chances for bring- 
ing this war to a peaceful conclusion have significantly 
improved. 

One factor that should be mentioned, that I note has 
not been covered perhaps as much as others, is the fact 
that South Vietnam has significantly improved its own 
capabilities. The way we can tell this has happened is that 
the South Vietnamese President has taken an attitude with 
regard to the make-up of a government after peace comes 
that he wouldn’t have even considered 6 months ago, and 
he has done this because South Vietnamese forces are far 
better able to handle themselves militarily, and that pro- 
gram is going forward on a much more intensive basis 
than it was when this administration came into office. 

Second, political stability in South Vietnam has in- 
creased significantly since this administration came into 
office. The trend had begun before, but it has continued 
and escalated since that time. 

As a result of these two factors, it means that South 
Vietnam is able to make a peace which I think will give a 
better opportunity for negotiating room for their negotia- 
tors and ours at the Paris conference. That is one of the 
reasons for my feeling somewhat optimistic, although we 
still have some hard ground to plow. 


CONSIDERATION OF Troop WITHDRAWALS 


Q. To follow that up, then, are you considering now the 
unilateral withdrawal of American troops from South 
Vietnam? 

THE Present. I am not. If we are to have a negotiat- 
ing position at the Paris peace talks, it must be a position 
in which we can negotiate from strength, and discussion 
about unilateral withdrawal does not help that position. I 
will not engage in it, although I realize it might be rather 
popular to do so. 
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It is the aim of this administration to bring men home 
just as soon as our security will allow us to do so. As I have 
indicated previously, there are three factors that we are 
going to take into consideration: the training of the South 
Vietnamese, their ability to handle their own defense; the 
level of fighting in South Vietnam, whether or not the 
offensive action of the enemy recedes; and progress in the 
Paris peace talks. 

Looking to the future, I would have to say that I think 
there are good prospects that American forces can be 
reduced, but as far as this time is concerned, we have 
no plans to reduce our forces until there is more progress 
on one or all of the three fronts that I have mentioned. 


LeveL oF CompaT Activiry IN SouTH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President 

THE PresiwENT. Mr. Lisagor, yes. 

Q. Can I ask you whether you have ordered that 
the level of American combat activity in South Vietnam 
be reduced in order to reduce the casualties? 

Tue Present. No, Mr. Lisagor, the casualties have 
been reduced, as you have noted in your question, but 
the reason that American casualties are down is because 
the level of offensive action on the part of the enemy 
has receded. 

An analysis—and I have studied this quite carefully 
because I have noted the great interest in this country 
on this subject as to whether or not our casualties are 
the result of our action or theirs, what we find is that 
the number of casualties substantially increased during 
the spring offensive. That spring offensive at this time 
either has run its course or is in a substantial lull. Because 
that offensive is in that status at this time, our level of 
casualties is down. 

I have not ordered and do not intend to order any re- 
duction of our own activities. We will do what is neces- 
sary to defend our position and to maintain the strength 
of our bargaining position in the Paris peace talks. 





Tue Tax SURCHARGE AND TAx REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, do you foresee the possibility or the 
likelihood that after the Vietnam War ends, the 10 per- 
cent income tax surcharge will be continued indefinitely 
to help pay for what you call this country’s compelling 
domestic needs? 

Tue Preswent. No, I do not foresee that likelihood 
and that will not be the objective of this administration. 
I indicated during the campaign that I thought that 
taxes were too high. I still believe that. And I believe that 
the surcharge, the so-called “war tax”, which some de- 
scribe it, that that tax should be reduced and removed just 
as soon as we are able to do so, either because of Vietnam 
or for other reasons. 

I will also indicate that at this time the administration’s 
interim tax reform package will be submitted to the Con- 
gress early next week, either Monday or Tuesday. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the Treasury Department, 
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is testifying on Tuesday. I have already approved the mes- 
sage. It will have some information on this and other 
matters that will be of interest to all of you. Mr. Theis? 


Tue ABM System 


Q. Mr. President, it has been suggested that you may 
go directly to the country on the ABM issue to further 
clarify and support your case. Can you tell us of any plans 
you have in that direction, perhaps today? 

Tue Preswent. No, I have no plans at this time to go 
to the country, as you have suggested. As a matter of fact, 
I consider a press conference as going to the country. I find 
that these conferences are rather well covered by the coun- 
try, both by television, as they are today, and also by the 
members of the press. 

With regard to the ABM decision, however, I wish to 
emphasize again the point that I made when I announced 
that decision in this room a few weeks ago. 

I made that decision after I considered all the options 
that were before me with regard to what was necessary to 
maintain America’s defenses, and particularly the credi- 
bility of our national security and our diplomacy through- 
out the world. 

I analyzed the nature of the threat. I found, for ex- 
ample, that even since the decision to deploy the ABM 
system called Sentinel in 1967, that the intelligence es- 
timates indicated that the Soviet capability with regard 
to their SS—9’s, their nuclear missiles, was 60 percent 
higher than we thought then; that their plans for nuclear 
submarines were 60 percent greater than we had thought 
then. 

Under these circumstances, I had to make basically a 
command decision as to what the United States should 
do if we were to avoid falling into a second-class or in- 
ferior position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

I had a number of options. We could have increased 
our offensive forces in various directions. I determined 
that this limited defensive action, limited insofar as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, to defend our Minuteman 
missile sites, was the best action that could be taken. 

I still believe that to be the case. I believe it is essential 
for the national security, and it is essential to avoid put- 
ting an American President, either this President or the 
next President, in the position where the United States 
would be second rather than first, or at least equal to 
any potential enemy. 

The other reason, and I emphasize this strongly, is 
that the Chinese Communists, according to our intelli- 
gence, have not moved as fast recently as they had over 
the past 3 to 4 years, but that, nevertheless, by 1973 or 

1974 they would have a significant nuclear capability 
which would make our diplomacy not credible in the 
Pacific unless we could protect our country against a 
Chinese attack aimed at our cities. 

The ABM system will do that, and the ABM safe- 
guard system, therefore, has been adopted for that reason. 
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CONSULTATION ON PROTECTION OF RECONNAISSANCE 
FLIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, has there been any consultation with 
our allies or with Japan on sending armed planes along 
to guard the reconnaissance craft? Is it necessary? 

Tue Preswent. There has been no consultation up 
to this point. I can only say in answer to that question 
that when I refer to protecting these flights, I am not 
going to go beyond that at this time. I am simply indicating 
that they will be protected. 

If we think that consultation is necessary, we will have 
consultation. 


PARTISANSHIP AND THE ABM IssuE 


Q. Mr. President, on the ABM issue, as you know, 
there are a number of Republican Senators who oppose 
your views on the ABM. 

Do you think that they should support you because you 
are a Republican President even though they oppose the 
principle? 

THE Present. I certainly do not. I want to make it 
crystal clear that my decision on ABM was not made on 
the basis of Republican versus Democrat. It was made on 
the basis of what I thought was best for the country. 

I talked, for example, just yesterday, with Senator 
Cooper. He is one of those who opposes me as a Republi- 
can. He honestly and sincerely believes that this is not the 
best step to take. 

I respect that belief, and I respect others who disagree 
with me on this. I also respect the beliefs of Senator Jack- 
son, Speaker McCormack, Senator Stennis, and Senator 
Russell, and a number of Democrats, who believe that this 
is the right step to take. 

This issue will be fought out, as it should be fought out, 
on the basis of what is best for the Nation. It will not be 
fought out on partisan lines. 

I am going to fight as hard as I can for it because I 
believe it is absolutely essential to the security of the coun- 
try. But it is going to be fought on the basis of asking each 
Senator and Congressman to make his own decision, and 
I am confident, incidentally, that that decision will be in 
favor of the system when they know all the facts. 

Q. Mr. President? 


THE PrESMmENT. Yes, sir. 


INVESTMENT TAx CREDIT 


Q. Democrats in the House have voted to repeal the 
7 percent investment tax credit. What is your position 
on this, sir? 

Tue Preswent. The position of the administration 
on this will be announced in the tax reform measure 
that will be submitted on Monday or Tuesday of next 
week. I will not discuss it further at this time. 

Q. Mr. President? 


Tue Preswent. Yes, Mr. Scali. 
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MIssILE CAPABILITY OF THE SovieT UNION 


Q. Secretary Rogers said at a recent news conference 
that if and when we begin talks with the Soviets on 
missiles, one of the first questions to be asked them is why 
they find it necessary to build a big missile with a 25 
megaton warhead. 

Since the Russian decision to proceed to build such an 
enormous missile is one of the major factors in your going 
ahead with the ABM, the question is: Why are we 
waiting to ask that question for the beginning of nego- 
tiations? Why don’t we ask it now? 

Tue Presment. Well, Mr. Scali, in a sense I think 
Secretary Rogers probably asked the question by stating 
it as he did in a press conference. As you know, because 
you have covered these diplomatic matters for many years, 
in dealing with the Soviet Union or any other nation, 
this type of question is not always asked simply on a formal 
basis in a diplomatic conference. 

Sometimes the best way to handle it is to state the posi- 
tion publicly. As far as Secretary Rogers’ statement is con- 
cerned, I share his puzzlement as to why the Soviet Union 
is moving so heavily in this direction. As far as the Soviet 
Union’s intentions are concerned, and I want to clarify 
one point that is made, the question as to their intentions 
isnot something that I am going to comment upon. I don’t 
know what their intentions are. 


But we have to base our policy on their capabilities and 
when we project their SS—9 plans to 1972 or 1973, if we 
allow those plans to go forward without taking any action 
on our part, either offensively or defensively, to counteract 
them, they will be substantially ahead of the United States 
in overall nuclear capability. We cannot allow that to 
happen. 

I would remind the members of this press corps, I am 
here at a time when the United States faces a threat, not 
of the magnitude that President Kennedy faced at the time 
of the Cuban missile crisis, but I would remind the mem- 
bers of this press corps that at that time all of the profes- 
sional experts agreed that the U.S. superiority was at least 
4to 1 and maybe 5 to 1, over the Soviet Union in terms 
of overall nuclear capability. 

Now we don’t have that today. That gap has been 
closed. We shall never have it again because it will not be 
necessary for us. Sufficiency, as I have indicated, is all that 
is necessary. But I do say this: I do not want to see an 
American President in the future, in the event of any 
crisis, have his diplomatic credibility be so impaired be- 
cause the United States was in a second-class or inferior 
position. We saw what it meant to the Soviets when they 
were second. I don’t want that position to be the United 
States’ in the event of a future diplomatic crisis. 


SovieT ROLE IN THE PLANE INCIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what the Soviet role 
has been in the plane incident, and could you go beyond 
that and tell us what were some of the other elements that 
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figured in your deliberations on how to properly respond 
to the downing of the plane? 

Tue Present. The Soviet role in the plane incident, 
first, is one of being of assistance to the United States in 
recovering the debris and looking for survivors. We are 
most grateful to the Soviet Union for helping us in this 
respect. 

Our intelligence and, of course, no one can be sure here, 
indicates that the Soviet Union was not aware that this 
attack was to be made. North Korea is not a nation that 
is predictable in terms of its actions. It is perhaps more 
than any other nation in the Communist bloc completely 
out of the control of either the Soviet Union or, for that 
matter, Communist China. That, at least, is our intelli- 
gence estimate at this time. 


Now, as far as other matters that entered into this 
interim decision, and I emphasize it as an interim decision, 
I have concluded that the United States must face up to 
the fact that intelligence gathering— intelligence gather- 
ing that does not involve overflights, that does not involve 
interdiction of another nation’s air space, or moving into 
its waters—here where intelligence people are involved, 
we recognize that they are necessarily subject to whatever 
action can or should be taken by another nation to de- 
fend itself. 

But when planes of the United States, or ships of the 
United States, in intelligence gathering, are in inter- 
national water or in international air space, they are not 
fair game. They will not be in the future. I state that as 
a matter of fact, and that was the basis for this interim 
decision. 


Dr. Lonc’s Pos!trIon ON THE ABM System 


Q. Mr. President, on the question of dissent on the 
ABM, can you tell us, sir, did you or did you not block the 
appointment of Dr. Long [Dr. Franklin A. Long, Vice 
President, Cornell University] as head of the NSF [Na- 
tional Science Foundation] because he disapproved of 
your position on the ABM? 


Tue Present. Dr. Long’s potential appointment was 
not discussed with me until after he had had a conversa- 
tion with Dr. DuBridge on this matter. 

The determination was made by members of the White 
House staff that his appointment, in view of his very sin- 
cere beliefs opposing the ABM, would not be in the best 
interests of the overall administration position. 

I wish to make it clear that we have vigorous dissent 
and discussion within our National Security Council on 
this and other matters. But to have at this time made an 
appointment of a man who quite honestly and quite sin- 
cerely—a man of eminent credentials, incidentally—dis- 
agreed with the administration’s position on a major mat- 
ter of this sort, we thought this would be misunderstood. 
My staff thought that and, under the circumstances, I 
approved of their decision not to submit the recommenda- 
tion to me. 
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Tue PLANE INCMENT AND THE “PUEBLO” ATTACK 


Q. Mr. President, can you comment on the motives 
of the North Koreans in this attack and do you see any 
pattern in this attack and also the one on the Pueblo? 


Tue Presment. The Pueblo incident was quite dif- 
ferent in two respects. One, there was some uncertainty 
for some time as to where the Pueblo was. Present indica- 
tions are that the Pueblo was in international waters. But 
there was a more uncertain factor. 


There was no uncertainty whatever as to where this 
plane was, because we know what their radar showed. 
We, incidentally, know what the Russian radar showed. 
All three radars showed exactly the same thing. 


Let me also say that there is no question of what they 
claim as their air space. Some of you, of course, know 
the confusion and, as a matter of fact, the confrontation 
we are having with Peru about the 200-mile limit. North 
Korea claims only 12 miles as its limit, so we were at 
least 28 miles away at the very closest point. 


Also, with regard to the Pueblo, in the case of the 
Pueblo the North Koreans had warned and threatened 
the Pueblo for a period of several weeks before they seized 
it. In the case of these flights, they have been going on, 
as I have indicated, for years, and during this adminis- 
tration, without incident, 190 of them have occurred 
this year. 

Under these circumstances, it was a completely sur- 
prise attack in every sense of the word and, therefore, 
did not give us the opportunity for protective action that 
I would have taken had it been threatened. Mr. Bailey? 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, the House Judiciary Committee is 
going to report out an electoral reform bill providing for 
direct popular election of the President, perhaps with a 
provision delaying the effectiveness of this until past the 
next election. Will you support this? 

THe Preswent. Mr. Bailey, if the House and the 
Senate approve a direct election proposal for amending 
the Constitution, it will have my support. It is my judg- 
ment that that kind of a proposal will have far less chance 
to get the requisite number of States to approve it than 
the proposal that I favor, the proportional system. But 
my view is that, first, the present system must be modified. 
As far as I am concerned, the proportional system, the 
Congressional district system, or the direct election system 
would be preferable to the present system. That is my 
conviction as far as my judgment. 

As to what the House and the Senate ought to do, I 
have expressed my view as to the practical political reali- 
ties. If the Members of the House and Senate conclude 
that they can get the three-fourths of the States for the 
direct election system, and if they pass and can agree in 
conference that that is what they will approve, then that 
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modification, that amendment, will have my enthusiastic 
support; however with some doubts as to whether it will 
succeed. 

Crvit RicHTs 


Q. Mr. President, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, on 
Wednesday, characterized the civil rights record of your 
administration thus far as mixed, citing the textile mills 
case in the Department of Defense and also the resignation 
of Clifford Alexander. 

How would you characterize your administration’s civil 
rights record? 

THE Preswent. The intent of our administration is to 
enforce the laws of this land and to develop a coordinated 
program in which there will be standards that everybody 
will understand so that we will not be subject to this criti- 
cism of our record being mixed. 

The reason for Roy Wilkins’ criticism, and he has ex- 
pressed this to me personally, too, the reason for it is well- 
founded as far as the implementation is concerned. 

As all of you know, the number of agencies involved in 
civil rights compliance means that in these gray areas in 
which close cases come up, you will get different men 
coming up with different conclusions. 

You mentioned the textile cases. The three South Caro- 
lina cases involved the Defense Department and Defense 
contracts and the Compliance Section interpreting how 
compliance could be obtained for that contractual 
provision. 

The North Carolina case, which was brought by the 
Department of Justice, did not involve compliance with a 
Defense contractor but it involved a mill with no Gov- 
ernment contracts and since compliance could not be 
negotiated, suit had to be brought. 

That can be called “mixed” but nevertheless, I think 
you can see how that kind of result could be attained. 


PROBLEMS IN RESPONDING TO AGGRESSION 


Q. Mr. President, you have addressed yourself many 
times in the past, sir, to the danger and the consequences 
of aggression against our country by a minor military 
power. 

It seems to me what we have seen developed here is a 
kind of new rules of warfare which we certainly have not 
agreed to and obviously the Soviet Union hasn’t. 

In your present circumstances, sir, can you tell us of 
some of the problems that you have faced in making a 
proper response? 

THE PreswENT. The problems with regard to a proper 
response are quite obvious: the question as to what reac- 
tion we could expect not only from the party against whom 
we respond but other parties that might be involved, and 
also putting it in the larger context, how responding in 
one area might affect a major interest of the United States 
in another area, an area like Vietnam, Vietnam being the 
top priority area for us. 
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Now, in answering the question in that way, I do not 
want to leave the implication that the announcement 
of the renewal of and the continuation of reconnais- 
sance flights is the final action that can or will be taken 
here. 

Our action in this matter will be determined by what 
happens in the future. 


Tue Soviet UNION AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Looking at the Soviet Union, it seems to me that 
had it not been for this incident the major story that 
I would have been asked about today was what happened 
in Czechoslovakia. I suppose that my reaction to that 
would be to condemn the Soviet Union for what it did. 

The Soviet Union is aware of our disapproval of that 
action. All Americans, in fact, all people in the free 
world see this as perhaps the final chapter in the great 
tragedy of the Czechoslovak people under Communist 
rule. 

We hope it is not the final chapter. We hope that 
some vestiges of freedom will remain. Yet, the Soviet 
Union has acted there and acted quite decisively. They 
have to consider now, in terms of any future action, how 
that might affect their relations with the United States 
and with the Western world. 

What I am trying to do in answering your question 
is to pose the problem that great powers confront when 
they take actions involving powers that are not in that 
league. 

We must always measure our actions by that base. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 

NoTE: President Nixon’s fifth news conference was held in the East 


Room at the White House at 11:32 a.m. on Friday, April 18, 1969. 
It was broadcast on radio and television. 


Federal Employment of the 
Handicapped 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies on Administration 


Policy. April 18, 1969 


To Heaps oF ExecuTivE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Policy for Federal Employment of the Handicapped 


It is the policy of this Administration, in staffing the 
Federal service, to give full consideration to the employ- 
ment and selective placement of the handicapped. 

Administrations of both parties, since World War II, 
have set examples of national leadership in opening the 
Government’s doors to more than one-quarter million 
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citizens who, though handicapped, have nonetheless been 
occupationally qualified. Today throughout the economy 
we find general acceptance of the reminder: “Hire the 
Handicapped—It’s Good Business.” 

I have personally observed the mutual benefits that 
derive from hiring the handicapped, and I want this 
“good business” to continue and prosper. 

Therefore, I ask each of you to make a commitment 
to removing any remaining barriers to the Federal em- 
ployment of 


—the physically impaired who are not occupationally 
handicapped when assigned to the right jobs. 

—the mentally restored whose only handicap is that 
they once suffered an emotional illness. 

—the mentally retarded who can demonstrate ability 
to perform the simple and routine tasks that need 
doing in all organizations, regardless of size. 


The Civil Service Commission will provide leadership 
and direction for the overall Federal effort in carrying 
out this policy. 

I am confident that you will give this policy and the 
Commission your earnest support. 

RicHarD Nixon 


Disaster Relief for Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota 


Announcement of Allocation of Federal Funds for 


Repair of Damage Caused by Floods. April 18, 1969 


The President today declared major disasters in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota and allocated 
an initial $1 million for each State for repair and re- 
placement of public facilities damaged or destroyed by 
the current widespread flooding. 


The President acted at the request of Governors Harold 
LeVander of Minnesota, William L. Guy of North Da- 
kota, and Frank Farrar of South Dakota, each of whom 
asked for Federal assistance to supplement local and State 
emergency action forces in the flood emergency. 

The application for the Federal assistance approved 
by today’s declaration was forwarded to the President by 
George A. Lincoln, Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness in the Executive Office of the President. 

The OEP, through its field disaster coordinators, is 
charged with directing preparations for the operations 
during major disasters, such as the current Midwest flood- 
ing. The Office also will administer funds allocated to the 
three States by the President’s action today, as provided 
by the Federal Disaster Act (Public Law 81-875). 
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Federal Trade Commission 


Exchange of Letters Between President Nixon and 
William T. Gossett, President of the American Bar 
Association, on a Forthcoming Study of the 
Commission by the ABA. April 18, 1969 


Dear Mr. Gossett: 


As you may be aware, this Administration is conducting 
an extensive review of the Federal Government’s activities 
in the field of consumer protection. Consumer protection 
has become a matter of major public concern, in part it 
appears, because existing agencies charged with the pro- 
tection of consumer interests may have failed to discharge 
their obligations satisfactorily. 

The Federal Trade Commission has broad consumer 
protection responsibilities under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and several more specialized statutes as well as 
important responsibilities in the field of anti-trust. 

The American Bar Association has a number of eminent 
experts who are familiar with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and its work. It would be of great assistance to this 
Administration if the Bar Association would undertake a 
professional appraisal of the present efforts of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the field of consumer protection, in 
its enforcement of the anti-trust laws, and of the allocation 
of its resources between these two areas. I would hope that 
such a study would make recommendations for the future 
activities and organization of the Commission. 

It would be most helpful if the report could be made 
available to me by September 15 so that I may consider it 
together with a review of consumer protection activities of 
the Executive Branch now in progress. 

May I express in advance my great appreciation for 
your cooperation in this important effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp NIxon 


Dear Mr. President: 


The American Bar Association is pleased and honored 
to undertake an appraisal of the role and efforts of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the field of consumer pro- 
tection and its other statutory responsibilities, with a view 
toward affirmative recommendations for its future or- 
ganization and activities. 


We share your concern that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission carry out its functions effectively, efficiently, and 
in the public interest. 

In view of the urgency of the requested study, I am 
asking the Chairman of the Section of Anti-Trust Law 
to recommend immediately a list of nominees for appoint- 
ment to a working study group. I would expect that this 
group would include economists familiar with the activi- 
ties of the Federal Trade Commission, and that it would 
receive from other persons views pertinent to the ob- 
jectives of the study. 
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In my judgment, such a group should have the col- 
lective experience and familiarity with the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission which will facilitate an ex. 
peditious study project, culminating in sound recom- 
mendations for your consideration. 

We are honored by your request for our assistance and 
view it as an important challenge to our Association to 
provide constructive recommendations on a vital matter 
affecting the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wituram T. Gossett 


Administration of Certain Jointly 
Funded Projects 


Announcement of Signing of Executive Order 11466. 


April 18, 1969 


The President today issued an Executive order that 
allows the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to select 
one agency to administer some projects which are funded 
by a number of agencies. The order applies to projects 
provided for under the Economic Opportunity Act and 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

Under the order, the agency which has been desig- 
nated can waive grant or contract requirements of other 
individual participating agencies where those require- 
ments are in conflict with their own. 

The aim of the order is to bring about more efficient 
management to multiagency projects by designating the 
grant and contract requirements of one of the partici- 
pating agencies as the grant and contract requirements 
of the project. 

The agency which has been designated will also have 
charge of financial administration for the project. 


NOTE: For the text of the Executive order, see the following item. 


Administration of Certain Jointly 
Funded Projects 
Executive Order 11466. April 18, 1969 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 612 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2962), section 406 of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3886), 
and section 301 of title 3 of the United States Code, and 
as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

SecTIon 1. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is 
authorized to designate, from time to time, projects for 
joint funding under section 612 of the Economic Oppor- 
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tunity Act of 1964, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2962), and 
section 406 of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 3886). The Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is also authorized to designate, 
or provide criteria for the designation of, one Federal 
agency to act for all participating agencies in administer- 
ing any such jointly funded project. 

Sec. 2. Any Federal agency designated pursuant to 
section 1 of this order to administer any jointly funded 
project may waive any technical grant or contract require- 
ment which is inconsistent with such agency’s similar 
requirements or which such agency does not impose, ex- 
cept that no waiver of requirements may be made 
which (1) would materially affect or change the character 
or purpose of such project, or (2) does not have the 
concurrence of the agency which imposed such require- 
ment and advanced the funds for such project. For the 
purposes of this section, the term “technical grant or con- 
tract requirement’ means any requirement imposed by 
administrative regulation or order. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is 
authorized to prescribe such additional regulations, not 
inconsistent with those prescribed herein, as he may deem 
necessary to implement section 612 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, as amended, section 406 of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968, and this order. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the provisions of this order, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall from time to 
time consult with the participating Federal agencies as 
may be appropriate. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this order shall be deemed to limit 
or restrict any other authority which any Federal agency 
may possess by law, regulation, or order to initiate or par- 
ticipate in common or jointly funded projects, programs, 
activities, or functions. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
April 18, 1969 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:05 p.m., 
April 18, 1969] 


Note: For the announcement of Executive Order 11466, see the 
preceding item. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 


were announced to the press during the period covered 
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by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


April 12 


The President greeted a group of scholars in the In- 
dian Treaty Room of the Executive Office Building meet- 
ing with Henry Kissinger, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, and his staff for discussions in 
the area of foreign policy. 


April 15 
A group of 5th grade students from P.S. 270 in New 


York City met with the President to help launch this year’s 
US. Savings Bond Drive. 


April 16 
The President has accepted the resignation of Stanley 


Metzger as Chairman and member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. 
April 17 

In ceremonies at the White House, the President ac- 
cepted credentials from the following new ambassadors: 

Chief Lenchwe II of Botswana 

Kul Shekhar Sharma of Nepal 

Ernesto V. Lagdameo of the Philippines 

Mothusi Thamsanga Masholugo of Lesotho 

The President has accepted the resignation of Wesley 
A. Pomeroy as an Associate Administrator of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to be effective June 1. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. May as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank of the United States, effective 
immediately. 

The President has appointed Richard C. Van Dusen, 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, 
and Edward L. Morgan, Deputy Counsel to the President, 
as members of the Council of the Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States. 


April 18 

In a ceremony in the Rose Garden, about 175 boys 
and girls representing the Police Athletic League of 
Philadelphia presented scrolls to the President with 


signatures of a quarter of a million Philadelphia school 
children pledging respect for law and authority. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted April 14, 1969 


Cart J. Grsert, of Massachusetts, to be 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

Tuomas K. CowvdEN, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

BRANTLEY BLUE, of Tennessee, to be a 
Commissioner of the Indian Claims 
Commission. 


Submitted April 15, 1969 


Joun B. Martin, Jer., of Michigan, to be 
Commissioner on Aging. 

RoBeRT ELLSworTH, of Kansas, to be the 
United States Permanent Representative 
on the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Pumie K. Crowe, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Norway. 


Submitted April 16, 1969 


Suro Kasuiwa, of Hawaii, to be an Assistant 
Attorney General, vice Clyde O. Martz, 
resigned. 

STewartT O. H. Jones, of Connecticut, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Connecticut for the term of 4 years vice 
Jon O. Newman. 


F. L. Peter STONE, of Delaware, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Delaware 
for the term of 4 years vice Alexander 
Greenfeld. 


Rosert K. Fuxupa, of Hawaii, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Hawaii 
for the term of 4 years vice Yoshimi 
Hayashi, resigning. 

Lovis C. BECHTLE, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania for the term of 
4 years vice Drew J. T. O’Keefe, resigning. 

WitmaM L. Martin, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
United States Marshal for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Georgia for the term of 4 years 
vice Robert O. Doyle. 

GerorcE J. REED, of Oregon, to be a Member 
of the Board of Parole for the term expiring 
September 30, 1974. 

RonaLtp B. LEE, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

HENRY LEHNE, of Massachusetts, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

Frank J. NuNuisT, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 17, 1969 


CHARLES D. Loos, of Indiana, to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District 
of Indiana for the term of 4 years, vice 
Dale C. Stone, resigned. 


Submitted April 18, 1969 
WiLttiamM E. ScHuYLerR, of Maryland, to be 


Commissioner of Patents, vice Edward J. 
Brenner. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 11, 1969 


i li cinerea alin aa atid Private Law 91-1 
An Act for the relief of Basil Rowland 
Duncan. 


Di kaa tetaninn cama Private Law 91-2 
An Act for the relief of Nguyen Van Hue. 
oe, ee Public Law 91-9 


the making of a final report by the Com- 
mission To Study Mortgage Interest Rates. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released April 12, 1969 


Press conference of Robert F. Ellsworth, U.S. 
Permanent Representative to the Council 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary 
to the President. 

Press conference of Robert Mayo, Director of 
the Budget, and Ronald L. Ziegler, Press 
Secretary to the President. 

List of participants in discussions April 12 
with Henry A. Kissinger and the National 
Security Council staff. 


Released April 15, 1969 


Press conference of George W. Romney, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development; 
Francis E. Ferguson, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Urban Problems of the 
American Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America; Hilary J. 
Sandoval, Jr., Small Business Adminis- 
trator; and Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secre- 
tary to the President. 

Press conference of Robert Mayo, Director of 
Bureau of the Budget, and Ronald L. 
Ziegler, Press Secretary to the President. 


Released April 16, 1969 


Press conference of Peter M. Flanigan, As- 
sistant to the President, and Ronald L. 
Ziegler, Press Secretary to the President. 
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Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1969 





Philippines, President Ferdinand E. 
Mar 


Portugal, 
Caetano 

President’s Advisory Council on Execu- 
tive Organization 

President’s staff, Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs 


Proclamations 


Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1969 (Proc. 3908) 
Puhan, Alfred 


Republican National Committee, chair- 


Resignations and Retirements 


Ambassadors, U.S., Dominican Repub- 
lic, John H. Crimmins 

Commerce Department, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Director, Dr. 
Allen V. Astin 
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